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(Advertisement) 


Here’s an oilman who is never content 
with the present. With his bottles and 
tubes and ingenious testing equipment, 
he spends his life making future oil prod- 
ucts better. Men such as this Texaco re- 
search scientist have made America’s oil 
development the greatest in the world, 
And in so doing, they have made prog. 
ress possible in the thousands of other 
fields where oil plays a part. 
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WOTED IN BRIEF... 


As college and university campuses come 
to life all ove! the country and business hits 
its full fall stride, it behooves us all to take 
> new look at the interrelation between 
business and education and the responsibil- 
iv of each to the other. With many of our 
yivate institutions of higher education | in 
dire financial straits and business leaning 
more and more on higher learning for lead- 
ership, there is a need for better under- 
standing of the fundamental concepts and 
needs of both education and industry. The 
president of the American College Public 
Relations Association, who is an able pub- 
lic relations counselor in his own right, has 
deftly analyzed this problem in our lead 
article. 


e With the emphasis on education this 
month the JOURNAL features several other 
artides showing the tie-in between business 
and education. The University of Texas de- 
scribes its industry-related PR program 
whereby it provides students with on-the- 
job training and offers business an excep- 
tional opportunity . . . a teacher discusses 
the usefulness of industry-teacher aids and 
how they can be improved . . . a controlled 
university experiment provides business with 
some basic facts about informational broad- 
casting. 


¢ To round out our issue health services 
analyze the challenge of maintaining the 
country’s present voluntary hospital and 
medical system . . . International Harvester 
“smokes out” a knotty problem ...a PR 
counselor pleads for more attention to local 
legislative hearings. 
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ARTICLES 


The need to interpret our freedoms. . Francis C. Pray 
A man who has spent his entire career in educational public 


relations analyzes the basic public relations problem confronting 
American business and American colleges. 


Turn to the classroom—for help. Alan Scott 
A university professor shows how industry and education can 


work together to produce more capable public relations graduates 
and help business with some of its problems. 


Industry-teacher aids—opportunity for PR. Patricia Winters 
A high school science teacher discusses what is good and bad 
about industry-teacher aids and how they can be improved. 


A study in informational broadcasting... John P. Highlander 
and Donald W. Zahlaka 
A controlled experiment of radio as a medium for informational 


programs conducted by a university professor and a graduate 
student. 


PR and the health industry... sss William S. McNary 
A hospitalization association executive describes today’s challenge 


to public relations in terms of the health industry's fundamental 
characteristics and problems. 


Smoke can lead to understanding...._. James Robert Massey 
How one company turned an exasperating problem into an 


avenue of better understanding through the application of good 
public relations. 


Putting the public in public hearings. Harold P. Levy 
A public relations counselor shows how PR techniques can be 


used to bring about wider participation and press coverage of 
state legislative hearings. 


COVER PHOTO 


The Public Relations Journal salutes Columbia University, this year cele- 
brating its bicentennial with the theme "‘Man's Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereof."' 
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HE PATH that education and business must 
travel toward mutual understanding might be 
smoothed if both studied a few of the aspects of 
“intellectualism.” 


Some of our schoolmen friends assume that in- 
tellectuals never stray far from the cloister, and 
certainly never penetrate the Executive Suite of 
industry. Business, to them, is a monopoly of the 
Philistines, whom they hold in low esteem. 


Most businessmen don’t know what a Philis- 
tine is, and obviously can’t see his defects. But 
they naively assume that intellectualism is a cam- 
pus monopoly. They scorn “egg-heads” and give 
weight to the charge that business is “anti-intel- 
lectual.” 


The plain truth of the matter is that Philistines 
infiltrate the campus and intellectuals have their 
beach-head in business. This is good. There are 
Philistines in every faculty club and their hard 
grasp of realities helps to keep the college doors 
open. In industry, the force of intellectualism 
supplies the leadership, the statesmanship, the 
powering spark that a business needs in our com- 
plicated modern society. 

To speed understanding, both education and 
industry should appreciate the extent to which 
each has been penetrated by the philosophy it 
attributes exclusively to the other. The intellec- 
tuals in both camps can do much to hasten this 
appreciation. And the gap between them will be 
narrow indeed when egg-head analyzes Philistine 
(and vice versa) and finds that while approaches, 
values and satisfactions may differ, we all come 
from the same human stuff, and are important to 
each other and the world that harbors us. 


Apology to a Critic 
EARCHING THROUGH last year’s JOURNAL we 
looked in vain for a letter from a critic box- 
ing our ears for one of these little editorial ut- 
terances. As we recall, we had sounded off on 
the futility of public relations work directed at 
the lunatic fringe and our critic felt we had been 
too conservative in estimating the extent of cur- 
rent neuroticism. A good point, too. But his let- 
ter was mislaid and never saw print. And we are 
concerned lest its non-appearance indicate that 
we are reluctant to open these columns to critics. 
Fact is, we love a full Hopper (see p. 32) and 
cherish the bitter with the sweet in our morning 
mail. And we'll cheerfully print anything that 
doesn’t bring a process server or a postal inspec- 
tor to our doorstep. 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


Victory for Brevity 


Sine INTERESTING little news letter, Edit Memo 
(net unpaid circ. 119) now boasts that it has 
“moments of sheer power.” Seems the Memo has 
been campaigning against long names for big 
companies. A nuisance for check-writers. Success 
came when Southern New England Telephone 
Company notified customers that checks made out 
to SNET would reach its bank account o.k. And 
Connecticut Light & Power Company now settles 
for CL&P. As a long-time check-writer to these 
two long-named (and otherwise excellent) cor- 
porations we’re happy to extend this month’s 
kind word to them and Edit Memo. And we 
hope that Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and other pen-breakers note this item and take 
action. 


A Test of Leadership 


F ROM THE EDITOR of another professional jour- 
nal we get the wry report that his member- 
ship is a poor source of material. Despite the 
talent they represent, his members are responsi- 
ble for only one-fourth of his articles. He con- 
cludes that “older and more experienced heads 
should be writing more often .. .” 

We certainly agree with this conclusion, al- 
though we have not analyzed the source of ar- 
ticles in our JouRNAL. The free exchange of in- 
formation nourishes every profession. Science 
would be thin indeed without its rich literature, 
and the whole body of law feeds upon the 
written opinion. In its infancy, public relations 
cries for nutrition, yet its literature is pathetically 
thin. 

Whatever of importance we develop should be 
fully shared. Our literature should be sustained 
by stimulating ideas and tested knowledge. For 
these we must look to leaders who have the ex- 
perience and facilities that others have yet to 
gain. Busy as they are, P. R. people should reg- 
ularly review their work to ascertain whether 
they have anything of value to share with JOURNAL 
readers. And we hope (for obvious reasons) that 
one test of future leadership will be what a 
man reports in these pages for the scrutiny of 
his fellows. 


Note of Apology 


E NODDING EDITORS dropped a by-line from 
W ine article “Institute on Community Leader- 
ship Reports New Survey Techniques” in the 
August issue. A sharp rap on our knuckles and 
belated acknowledgment to Thomas L. Cotton of 
New York City for his fine material. 
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By Francis C. Pray 


Public Relations Counselor 


University of Pittsburgh 


IGH LEVEL CONFERENCES between top 
business executives and college and 
university presidents have done much to 
dissipate the attitude of suspicion that 
exists between business and industry on 
the one hand and higher education on 
the other, 
That much suspicion and misunder- 
sanding still exists, however, and that 
much of this exists at the very grass roots 


level in each institution, is an ines- 
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The need to interpret 
our freedoms 


A public relations problem of American 


business and American colleges 


capable conclusion if one but listens to 
the conversations of businessmen 
educators. 

The Educational Advisory Committee 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, at a meeting held in January, 
1952, expressed its concern over “an ap- 
parent deterioration in relationships” 
between industry and education. Other 
groups similarly express themselves. 

As one with twenty years of experience 


and 


in higher education, most of that time 
as public relations counselor in one or 
another of four quite different kinds of 
educational institutions, I, too, am con- 
cerned. But I am concerned lest we in 
public relations do not make our efforts 
felt in trying to solve the problem. I 
believe that this misunderstanding, a 
misunderstanding far more fundamental | 
than many persons would like to think, 
can at least partly be solved by the joint 
endeavors of the public relations people 
in higher education and those in busi- 
ness and industry. 

Here is why I think so. Here is what I 
think we should do. 

First, however, let us take the dimen- 
sions of the problem. It is a problem 
related to an understanding of what, for 
our various purposes, we have come to 
call the American Way. It is a problem 
characterized by three major paradoxes 
which must be understood before we can 
plan for a practical solution. 


Paradox number one 


Business and education have become 
severe critics, each of the other. Many 
businessmen are suspicious of what they 
think is undue liberalism in the col- 
leges. They “view with alarm” what they 
call the teaching of “crackpot econom- 
ics.” They are ready to believe there 
is widespread subversive activity on the 
college campus. They wonder why edu- 
cators are reluctant to sign loyalty oaths. 

On the other hand, many educators 
are equally suspicious of business. Many 
educators feel that too many business- 
men are reactionary and constitute a 
threat to liberal ideas. 

Some educators feel that businessmen 
would like to freeze economic thought 
in a pattern which the educators believe 
no longer exists, if it ever did exist, in 
this country. 

Most of us probably will agree that 
these attitudes are not uncommon. I 
remind the reader that he need only 
listen to casual remarks in any business 
club or around any faculty dining table 
to know that these suspicions are com- 
mon. 

Barron’s Weekly, in a recent editorial 
statement discussing the plight of the 
colleges, implied that their financial 
problem is at least partly their own 
fault. 

Barron’s admitted that many factors 
are concerned. The editorial continued, 
however, with these significant lines: 

“But, surely behind and beyond all 
these things there lurks another influ- 
ence which universities themselves can- 
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not disown —the influence, that is to 
say, of ideas and of teaching profoundly 
inimical to the very capitalist system 
to which educators now turn in their 
distress.” 

Dr. Charles F. Phillips, president of 
Bates College, replied to the editorial. 
He asked if farmers who sought price 
support and labor leaders who sought 
liberal labor legislation were primarily 
products of the colleges and the gradu- 
ate schools. But the point I am making 
here is that such suspicion as I have been 
talking about does exist and does exist 
among influential people. 

The first and basic paradox in these 
fears and suspicions lies in the fact that 
the fears of each group are based on the 
same thing. 

Business is afraid of losing its rights 
in what if calls “private enterprise.” 

Education is afraid of losing its rights 
in what it calls “academic freedom.” 

Each thinks that the other 
group demands too much freedom and, 
so thinking, inevitably draws the circle 
tighter around its own neck. 

Each group, by taking a narrow atti- 
tude of seeking special privilege strength- 
ens the uneasy feeling of the man in the 
street that government interference may 
be a good thing in both cases. 

And each group, by suspicion of the 
other, intensifies its own basic public 
relations problems and tends to stifle 
freedom. 

One of the sorrowful things about this 
whole situation is that so much evidence 
exists to show that the problem is largely 
one of fancy rather than of fact. 

But public opinion is a lot tougher 
creature than many people believe. It 
takes a long period of time and over- 
whelming pressures to change it. Change 
has to be encouraged rather than re- 
pressed in order to make any progress 
whatsoever. That’s part of the trouble. 
Opinions don’t keep up with the evi- 
dence. 

Here are two more paradoxes. 


group 


A graduate of the University of Massachusetts, 
Francis C. Pray has spent his entire career in 
educational PR. He has been successively pub- 
lications editor for the University of Massachu- 
setts, writer-producer of training films for the 
Army Air Force, director of public relations for 
Union College, assistant to the president in 
charge of public relations at Hofstra College, 
and public relations counselor for the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
He is now serving as 
1954-55 president of 
the American College 
Public Relations Associ- 
ation, and is the author 
of numerous articles on 
educational public rela- 
tions and related sub- 
jects. 


Paradox number two 

The very businessmen who secretly 
feel that colleges “harbor too many 
communists,” give liberally to their own 
alma maters. If they reflect at all, 
they know that their own education did 
not give them a revolutionary outlook. 

They know that the young people they 
are getting today from colleges and 
universities, for business or for industry, 
are If anything, many 
would say that young people have not 
learned to think independently, that 
they don’t intellectual 
curiosity. 

The book, “They Went to College,” 
which contains the results of a compre- 
hensive survey of college graduates un- 
dertaken by Time Magazine, indicates 
that today’s college graduates “are very 
conservative folk indeed.” Perhaps, the 
survey indicates, they are more conserva- 
tive than their elders. 

The paradox lies in the disagreement 
between act and attitude. 

All the evidence should indicate to 
the businessman that the colleges are not 
leading us down the road to state social- 
ism, after all. But the problem is that 
many businessmen still think they are. 


not radicals. 


have enough 


Paradox number three 


On the other hand, we have over- 
whelming evidence to show that top 
American business leaders — the Abrams, 
the Olds, the Moreells, the Swensruds, the 
Randalls,* are liberals in the finest sense 
of the word, have deep and abiding 
humanitarian interests. We see a grow- 
ing industrial support for liberal arts 
education. We see business support for 
pure research. We see businessmen and 
industrialists active in programs to raise 
scholarships to send more and more 
young men and women to college. 

So perhaps business industry 
aren’t as reactionary as we have thought. 
But many in education feel that these 
men and these programs are merely ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 


Problem of confusion 


Of course, neither side can be accused 
of having put its own house in order. 

The things which small segments of 
American business do inevitably make 
many people today wonder just what 
businessmen mean by “private enter- 
prise,” anyway. 

They see business demanding govern- 
ment protection against competition. 
They see gasoline dealers blocking the 
driveways of competitors because the 


competitor wishes to advertise his prices 
on a sign which is too large to meg 
the approval of his colleagues in the in. 
dustry. They hear of collusive bidding. 
They read in Fortune magazine of the 
excesses of certain segments of the ad. 
vertising industry. They see it them. 
selves; as students and teachers they have 
access to information about rulings of 
the food and drug administration which 
contain information about unscrupulous 
practices of some manufacturers. 

One other factor has complicated mat- 
ters, and made businessmen feel that 
they are losing the kind of private enter. 
prise which they knew in the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. This is 
the growth of other groups which also 
feel that they have access to the privi- 
leges of private enterprise. The growth 
of labor as an organized entity, the 
growth of consumers groups, the growing 
solidification of professional and govern- 
ment groups, all are factors with which 
business and industry did not have to 
contend a few years ago. 

Perhaps some of the businessman's 
feeling that he is losing ground in his 
fight for pre-eminence and “freedom” 
stems from the fact that he must now 
inevitably share where before he domi- 
nated. And if an educator takes the 
part of one of the other groups, it is 
easy and perhaps understandable that a 
businessman may call him “anti-busi- 
ness,” if not, indeed, a downright liberal! 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I’m not 
indicting American industry or Ameri- 
can business. Basically, businessmen oper- 
ate on as high an ethical standard as any 
other professional group, but the ex 
cesses and the exceptions make news, 
raise questions, and are responsible for 
the public relations problems I’m trying 
to define. 

The impressions left by the impact 
of the exceptions and the excesses are 
not counteracted by any strong defini- 
tion of what private enterprise is con- 
sidered to be, or what the standards of 
American business are. 

Education is equally guilty of allow: 
ing practices to exist which are the ver) 
contradiction of the standards which it 
would uphold in its classrooms and labo- 
ratories. Tenure rules are sometimes al 
lowed to protect the grossly incompetent 
In some cases license has been allowed 
under the cloak of academic freedom. In 

* Frank Abrams, chairman of the board, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey; Irving Olds, retired board 
chairman, U. S. Steel; Ben Moreell, president, 
Jones and_ Loughlin Steel; Sidney wenstud, 


nresident, Gulf Oil; Clarence Randall, president, 
nland Steel. 


(Continued on page 35 
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Turn to the classroom— 
for help 


By Alan Scott 


Associate Professor 
School of Journalism 
The University of Texas 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE to add fifteen to 
Hires bright, alert young men and 
women to your public relations staff at 
little or no expense? Sound impossible? 
Not at all-many organizations are doing 
itall the time by having a specific prob- 
lem worked on by students in the nearby 
university or college. 

Here is opportunity, not knocking on 
your door, but waiting with open arms 
lor the PR executive to come forth with 
a public relations problem, a research or 
media project that can be used as a class 
undertaking. On-the-ball professors of 
public relations and advertising are ever 
on the outlook for practical experiences 
which can be presented to students so 
the teachings of lecture and text can be 
put to work, 

This is true at the University of Texas 
ind certainly it is duplicated on dozens 
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of campuses around the country. If the 
professors in your area are not fully alert 
to the possibilities of which we write, 
then let the public relations practitioner 
take the initiative to secure advantage of 
the opportunities that! abound. 

In the past three years students of pub- 
lic relations and advertising at the Uni- 
versity of Texas have done outstanding 
jobs for such organizations as the Santa 
Fe Railroad, Dr. Pepper Company, 
WAVES, Texas Motor Transport Associ- 
ation, Texas Insurance Advisory Associa- 
tion, Austex Chili Company, Textan 
Leather Corporation, Superior Dairies, 
and the Brown Schools for Exceptional 
Children. 

Some of the work done for these or- 
ganizations was at the invitation of the 
company, at other times the professor 


initiated the action. But however the 


Robert R. Rash of Austin, second from left, re- 
ceiving prize for his entry in a public relations 
contest from James E. Taylor, executive director 
of the Texas Motor Transportation Association. 
Other award winners are Roland E. Bing of Col- 
lege Station, center, and Nancy Jane Rogers of 
Longview, second from right. Entries were pre- 
pared as part of work in a University of Texas 
public relations class taught by Professor Aian 
Scott, left. 


project was originated, the end result has 
always been of mutual benefit to indus- 
try and students. 


A typical project 

A look at the class project for the 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association 
will show how a public relations class 
can be effectively used by industry. 

Jack Maguire, public relations director 
for the TIAA heard of the job our class 
did for the Texas Motor Transport As- 
sociation and asked if we would under- 
take a similar project for him. Since only 
one such assignment can be made during 
a semester, the TIAA was scheduled as 
the semester project, Spring 1954. 

In several meetings with Maguire the 
essential information for the project was 
prepared. Jack talked to the class about 
insurance public relations in general and 
insurance association PR activities in 
particular. Several days before Maguire's 
appearance before the class the project 
assignment was given to the students and 
they had a number of questions relative 
to it for him to answer. 


Here is part of the mimeographed as- 
signment handed the students: 


“Let’s assume that (somehow) you have 
graduated! Because of the effect your in- 
structor had upon you, you are determined 
to go into public relations and give the pro- 
fession stature. Remembering that Jack 
Maguire, when he spoke to the class, seemed 
to be living the life of Riley, you decide to 
hit him for a job. You call upon him at the 
very moment he is seeking an assistant, and 
in a moment of weakness he hires you. 

“*The first thing we gotta do,’ says Mr. 
Maguire to you, ‘is get the answer to a 
couple of questions!’ He whips out a ques- 
tionnaire and tells you to go out and inter- 
view more than 200 people, bring back their 
answers and make a tabulation from the 
poll (research to a PR graduate!) . ‘After 
we get the answers to these questions,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Maguire, ‘I want you to do the 
following— 


I. Draft a public relations program for the 
capital stock property insurance industry. 
This program has to emphasize the answers 
I’ve jotted down to the problems I’ve also 
jotted down. This program has to be de- 
signed to enlighten a confused public as to 
property insurance, it must allay the criti- 
cism of the industry and make the public 
aware of the industry’s problems. When 
you've done this, I want you to— 
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II. Complete a publicity effort utilizing 
one medium. Select the medium you think 
can do the vest job for, and fix me up with— 
a. Six (6) editorials for use by the news- 
papers of Texas. 

b. Twelve (12) one-minute radio com- 
mercials for use on Texas stations. 

c. A complete outline for a 15-minute 
TV show, with a brief outline for the re- 
mainder of a series of six (6) programs to- 
gether with two (2) one-minute TV com- 
mercials. 

d. A 1500-2000 word human interest 
article for a national general readership 
magazine designed to enlighten the reader 
on the subject of property insurance—with 
emphasis slanted to favor capital stock in- 
surance. 

e. A series of six (6) quarter-page (or 
smaller) newspaper advertisements with 
rough illustrations and hard-hitting copy. 
“*That,’ says Mr. Maguire, ‘will give me 
a pretty good idea of whether or not you 
can handle this job I’ve hired you for.” 
The questionnaire referred to in the 
first paragraph was a brief one designed 
to get the answers Maguire wanted con- 
cerning the knowledge of insurance pos- 
sessed by the man in the street. Each of 
the twenty-two students in the class in- 
terviewed ten persons and the tabulation 
of the 220 questionnaires was done in 
two class periods. The compilation of the 
questionnaire answers was made avail- 
able to all the students for use in work- 
ing out the project assignment and then 
turned over to the TIAA for use by the 
association. 


Extra dividends 

As an added incentive (the project 
counted 30°; toward the student's grade 
in the course) the TIAA awarded $20 
for the best public relations program 
worked out, and three $10 prizes for the 
best portfolio utilizing a medium. In 
addition, the TIAA took the entire class 
out to dinner in appreciation of the col- 
lective research done on the question- 
naire, 

An interesting sidelight to the project 
is that Jack actually hired one of the 
students in the class as his assistant! 

Two projects have been worked out 
for the Texas Motor Transport Associa- 
tion—one similar to the outline above. 
The TMTA was also kind enough to 
attach a monetary incentive to the assign- 
ment—a gesture that certainly is not 
necessary but one which adds a lot of 
flavor to the work. 

Lt. Commander Roby Leighton came 
to the University seeking help on a 
WAVE recruiting problem and it was 
given to our public relations class. 


Apparently the students did turn out 


For the best advertising paign for 
DeLuxe Ice Cream produced as a term project 
in the Radio Advertising class in the School of 
Journalism at The University of Texas, Julia Beall 
and Bill Collins tied for first place, winning $15 
each and fifty pints of ise cream. The ice cream 
company end the advertising agency both 
worked closely with the class in developing the 
proiect. 


something usable for many of the proj 
ects were sent through channels by Com- 
mander Leighton and the last we heard 
were under advisement by the Navy PR 
division in Washington! 

Professor Bill Purdy has had a con- 
tinuing project going with the Dr. Pep- 
per Company, and for the past several 
years his students of public relations 
have worked on problems supplied by 
Harry Ellis, public relations director for 
Dr. Pepper. The class is transported by 
chartered bus from Austin to Dallas 
where the students learn first hand about 
the Dr. Pepper operation. Mr. Ellis is 


enthusiastic about the work done by the 
class for his company. 


Unlimited possibilities 

The type of industry that can benefit 
from association with the Classroom js 
unlimited. And the PR executive is not 
restricted to public relations classes jp 
his search for help. Our class in Radio 
Advertising led by Professor Erneg 
Sharpe did a research project for Super. 
ior Dairies which included the Writing 
of radio jingles; the Magazine Copy and 
Layout class did some fine campaigns for 
the Santa Fe and the Textan Corpora. 
tion. 

Retail Copy and Layout classes have 
prepared advertisements for several local 
concerns, and projects have been done 
by classes in Marketing. Space does not 
permit detailed mention of these under. 
takings on behalf of industry. 

Naturally you won't get earth-shaking 
results each and student. 
Some of the work is startling in its com- 


from every 
pleteness, maturity, evidence of under- 
standing of the problem and thorough. 
ness. Other efforts make the professor 
wonder why he’s knocking his head 
against the wall of ignorance! But col- 
lectively the projects produce much that 
the sponsoring organization can put to 
good use. Years of experience in working 
with industry through the classroom has 
proved this beyond all doubt. 

So take your next public relations or 
advertising problem to the classroom- 
there will find 
voung people with some fine, fresh ideas 


you dozens of smart 
willing and eager to give your problem 


a good working over. e e 


Officials take notes as Devane Clark presents his planned campaign for Dr. Pepper. They liked his 
ideas and hired him following graduation from school. 
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Industry—teacher aids— 
opportunity for PR 


By Patricia Winters 
High School Science Teacher 


i PRINTED half a million of these 


booklets here in Schenectady, 
turned our backs for a couple of months, 
and found the whole 500,000 were gone.” 
This report of the demand for a 
recent General Electric publication, 
“Why Study Math?’, seems to prove be- 
yond a doubt that teachers appreciate 
and use teaching aids from industry. 
In fact, in a nationwide survey 
ducted by Hill and Knowlton, Inc., nine 
out of ten participating teachers re- 


con- 


ported that they use industry sponsored 
aids. Carefully planned teaching aids 
receive the enthusiastic appreciation and 
use of most teachers. 

As a science teacher in a New York 
State system, I found that teaching aids 
from industry were a great help = in 
supplementing the textbook and in giv- 
ing the subject “real life” significance. 
But I was also discouraged by the large 
number of aids I found unsuitable for 
we in the classroom. The real interest 
shown by the General Electric Com- 
pany, the friendly help offered by the 
research staffs of Linde Air Products 
Company, Corning Glass Works, and 
Calgon Inc., all lead me to believe that 
shortcomings of teaching aids arise not 
from management's lack of interest but 
merely from a lack of understanding of 
the teacher’s problems. 

To be effective, teaching aids should 
reflect knowledge of the problems of 
both teachers and industry. Teaching 
aids, planned without regard for the 
needs of the teacher, will not meet with 
his approval despite obvious expense 
and effort lavished upon their produc- 
tion. Rather is such material apt to 
prejudice the teacher against industry's 
operation in general. 


Printed materials. Charts, posters and 

booklets are the most common materials 
produced by industry for use in the 
schools. Information published by a 
Well known industry helps a_ teacher 
teinforce his subject matter and remove 
my “ivory tower” stigma. Up-to-date 
material is sometimes presented through 
these media before it can be incor- 
porated into textbooks. 
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Despite these values of printed ma- 
terials, careless planning may make them 
almost teacher and 
perhaps detrimental to the company 
producing them. The curriculum of the 
school, the reading level of the pupils 
for whom it is designed, the class time 
that 


worthless to the 


may be devoted to the material 


TRIC'S ANSWER TO 


Another in the series of General Electric aids 
for education. 


should all be considered by the pro- 
ducer. 

Aids that are primarily of an adver- 
tising nature will find no acceptance in 
the schools. ‘Teaching 
interesting, but, more 


aids should be 
important, they 
must have educational value. Both teach- 
er and pupil are quick to sense an over- 
emphasis on entertainment in a teaching 
aid and may jointly discredit the whole 
publication as “just fooling around” if 
it fails to present a definite challenge. 
Some publications sail under false colors. 
A few educational comic books prepared 
by industry provoke a derisive, “Hmmm, 
that’s not a real comic book,” reaction 
from their young readers. On the other 
hand, such books may capture initial 
interest. This does not guarantee that 
the information presented in them will 
be taken seriously. To the kids the 
subject material may be disguised too 
thoroughly by “comic” treatment. 
One of the great advantages of such 


aids to the teacher is their timeliness. 
They should be frequently reviewed, 
analyzed, and kept up-to-date. Sponsors 
would also profit from a regular survey 
of the their Some 
teachers collect aids, but allow them to 


use of materials. 
gather dust awaiting appropriate time 
for their use. Most feel it 
their duty to remain objective in intro- 
ducing aids into the classroom and will. 


teachers 


use only aids that are objective. Some 
teachers think searching for aids that 
are good and objective takes too much 
time; so they tend to neglect all teach- 
ing aids in spite of the educational 
value of some. 

Despite these problems in preparing 
printed materials as teaching aids, some 
excellent examples are now being widely 
used, Notable among these are the co- 
ordinated materials designed by General 
Mills for use in elementary nutrition 
education. 


Movies and filmstrips from industry, 
also of great value to the teacher, like- 
wise have limitations. The teacher may 
find it impracticable, if not impossible, 
to use even the best of the industry 
sponsored movies. Very seldom is pro- 
jection equipment in a high school ade- 
quate for optimum use of all movies 
by all teachers. Further, to be of value, 
a movie should be shown only when it 
supplements classroom work. Thus, the 
teacher must secure not only a specific 
movie, but also projection equipment, 
darkened room, and sometimes even 
personnel to help with projection on a 
specified day. This must be done not 
only in competition with teachers in his 
own school, but also with teachers in 
the area serviced by that particular reel 
of film. Problems cf scheduling movies 
sometimes become so burdensome that 
the teacher may ignore their possibilities 
altogether. 

Many movies offered to the teacher, 
furthermore, fall short of his needs in 
their content. Many over-emphasize en- 
tertainment, so that pupils easily follow 
their natural inclinations to sit back 
and be entertained rather than enlight- 
ened. Movies also err frequently in being 
too inclusive. Too many ideas flashing 
past too fast may easily overwhelm the 
pupil. Repetition of a few key ideas 
and concepts within a movie of length 
suitable to be shown and discussed dur- 
ing one class period will usually be of 
greater value to a teacher than a more 
lengthy review of generalities. On the 
other hand, however, the movie should 
contain enough “meat” to make schedul- 


‘ 
4 
Journ 


ing and disrupting classroom routine 
profitable. 

Filmstrips are in general easier for 
the teacher to use since projection equip- 
ment for them is more often accessible. 
Filmstrips may be shown right in the 
classroom—a great advantage over mov- 
ies. The time and confusion of moving 
a class to and from a projection room 
limits the continuity of subject matter 
such an that a 
teaching aid may be omitted on this 


discussion to extent 
score alone. 

Also, filmstrips are more adaptable 
than movies as the teacher can control 
the time spent on each new idea. Per- 
haps one of the most effective types of 
film strips is the one whose script allows 
the teacher to adapt discussion to local 
situations that are significant to the 
pupil. This medium might well be ex- 
panded to the advantage of both the 
teacher and industry. 


Essays and contests, once a major 
means of industry aid to education, are 
viewed with ever lessening favor. Con- 
tests usually force a pupil to spend more 
time than normal on one_ particular 
subject. Thus, the only pupils who bene- 
fit from participation are those already 
so interested in the subject that they are 
willing to devote much of their time to 
it. The average teacher is more inter- 
ested in finding ways of inspiring inter- 
est from the class as a whole rather than 
from the “devotees” only. 

Many sponsors might also question the 
value of contests if they could hear the 
reactions of any but the winning pupils. 
Non-participants may look on classmates’ 
prizes as “not much—after all that work.” 
Usually competition is so keen that the 
pupil must be continually encouraged 
in his work by the teacher. It is diffi- 
cult to encourage a pupil to spend 
enough time on a contest to complete 
it without also fostering false hopes. 
Unless the pupil is carefully prepared 
for the possibility of defeat, his disap- 
pointment may be so great that he is 
unable to view the judgment objectively. 
Probably ‘the worst aspect of industrial 
aid through such competition is the 
accusation, although probably unjusti- 
fied, that some teachers use their pupils 
primarily to bring fame to the school 
and_ themselves. 


Field trips. One of the most effective 
ways in which industry can aid teachers 
is through co-operation with the teachers 
in its own community. This may be 
done in a number of ways, the field trip 
being one of the most valuable. A field 


trip gives the pupil a chance to see at 
first hand all of the aspects of the prob- 
lem he is studying. Sight, sound, feel, 
even smell make his observations much 
more realistic and memorable. 

Regardless of their possibilities, 
though, many field trips degenerate into 
“joy rides.” This would not be the case if 
they were carefully and jointly planned 
by the industry and the teacher. The 
teacher knows his class and can anticipate 
its reactions and interests during a field 
trip. Perhaps for this reason the best 
preparation for a field trip would be 
an actual pre-trip by the teacher him- 
self. By his trip he would be better able 
to offer advice on the actual plan to be 
followed and would best prepare his 
pupils for what they will see. 

Values to be gained through field 
trips are recognized, but transportation 
difficulties and the considerable demand 
upon the time of both the industry and 
the class may limit their use. The teach- 
er can best judge the relative merits 
of the trip against these expenses after 
a pre-trip. He may decide, in the in- 
terests of all, against the trip. Never- 
theless, the cooperation of the industry 
and the experience of his own trip are 
sure to be appreciated and passed on 
to his pupils. 


Vocational guidance. Teachers need 
vocational guidance for their pupils. 
This may be obtained by the teacher 
himself or perhaps more effectively, di- 
rectly by the pupil from representatives 
of industry. Programs such as career 
days, and talks from businessmen to 
classes while they are studying some 
phase of industry help guide pupils to- 
ward their best vocational objectives. 

Personal contact between the teacher 
and the industry in planning coopera- 
tive ventures in school and community 
is in itself an important aid. For, in this 
way the problems faced by both groups, 
their interests, and the methods used 
by each become mutually understood. 
Often each group has valuable ma- 
terial from which the other might bene- 
fit if only available resources were made 
known. The teacher is preparing most 
of his pupils for life and work in the 
industrial world. He may, to his own 
advantage, be given some “real life” 
education himself in order to do his 
job most effectively. Similarly, the busi- 
nessman is not likely to be familiar with 
the present day educational scene, which 
has changed some since his schooldays. 


The Business-Industry-Education Day 
sponsored by Chambers of Commerce, 


might well be the beginning 0! a worth. 
while program of personal acquaintance 
for both kinds of participants. After this 
preliminary introduction, most teachers 
would welcome an opportunity to work 
with businessmen in conferences, panels 
and community projects of all kinds, 
They recognize especially the invaluable 
help that businessmen may give in pub. 
licizing the plights, problems, and needs 
of the public schools. 

Most teachers respond favorably to 
suggestions from their neighbors in the 
community. However, it should be rec. 
ognized that the teacher best knows his 
classroom situation. Further, he has re- 
ceived specialized training in educational 
methods. Unless suggestions given him 
reflect a real interest in and understand. 
ing of his problems, and credit him 
with a knowledge of his own field, he 
may resent the well-intentioned aid of 
his neighbors. Some industries, recog- 
nizing this, have successfully commis. 
sioned teachers to write movie scripts 
and booklets to be distributed to schools 
under the sponsorship of the industry. 

Businessmen today are conscientious 
members of the community. As_ such 
they have both responsibility and oppor- 
tunity to aid the schools. Unless re- 
sponsible members of the community 
take an active part in improving the 
education of the youth of the com- 
munity, America’s very security is en- 
dangered. Democracy and our economic 
system of free enterprise are dependent 
upon informed, thinking citizens. The 
success of the public schools will have 
great bearing upon the success of our 
democracy in the next generation. But 
staggering shortages of teachers, and 
inadequacies of classrooms and equip- 
ment, threaten the education of Ameri- 
ca’s children. This presents a real chal 
lenge to the ingenuity of all Americans. 
The ingenuity of America’s businessmen 
is world renowned. Nowhere here at 
home might this talent be more ap. 
preciated than in aid to the struggling 
public schools. e e 


A graduste of the College of Wooster and the 
University of Buffalo, Miss Winters has taught 
in in K e, New York. In 1952 she 
received a General Electric Science Fellowship, 
and in 1953 she was 
<< Student Dean at Cor 
nell University where 
she decided to combine 
her enthusiasm for ir 
dustry aids to schools 
with a study of public 
relations in Cornell's Ir 
dustrial and Labor Re 
lations School. 
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UBLIC RELATIONS practitioners have 

been using radio as a medium for 
informational programs for a long time. 
Even with the advent of TV, they'll con- 
tinue to use it extensively. But, as with 
most of the PR tools, we don’t know 
enough about radio’s effectiveness in 
getting across ideas. 

We know it sells soap. That’s been 
proved. But what about ideas? Earl 
Newsom has wisely reminded us that 
“we don’t know enough.” Cutlip and 
Center state “publicity disseminated is 
not equivalent to information received 
and absorbed.” This article reports a 
small piece of research to fill in the 
gaps of things we don’t know about ef- 
fective communication. 


Important questions 


It starts with this question: “How 
much of my information will be re- 
membered and what variables will affect 
this retention of material?” And_ this 
question leads, inevitably, to others: 

l. Is the straight radio talk an ef- 
fective method of presenting informa- 
tion? 

2. Do audiences tend to remember 
more information if the speech is pre- 
sented by one who occupies a position 
of authority and prestige? 

3. How important is the matter of 
selecting specific speech topics and con- 
tent? 


4 How important is the matter of 
speech delivery skill? 
9% Do audiences tend to learn more 


if the information is presented in dra- 
Matic form? 
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A study in 


informational broadcasting 


By Dr. John P. Highlander 


Speech Department 
Wayne University 


Donald W. Zahlaka 


Graduate Student 
School of Journalism 
University of Wisconsin 


A controlled experiment 


Recently a carefully controlled experi- 
ment was conducted at the University 
of Wisconsin to gather data on these 
and other questions of concern to the in- 
formational broadcaster. The Wiscon- 
sin study set about to correlate audi- 
ence reactions with information gained 
from listening to public service talks 
varying in delivery skill and in the au- 
thority-prestige factor of the speaker. 
There were 292 respondents in the test 
—190 students, 102 non-students. 

Speeches on poliomyelitis and high- 
way safety were recorded by two speakers 
differing in speech training and ability. 
Alternate speaker introductions were 
used to present the authority-prestige 
variables. A dramatized narration on 
civil defense was also included in the 
test materials. 

The variables of the three basic pro- 
gram units were used in preparing thirty 
minute test programs according to a 
controlled experimental design. Thirty- 
four different audiences, made up from 
college and community groups, heard 
the programs. These audiences recorded 
their reactions to the programs and took 
objective tests to measure information 
gain. 


Significant factors 


This single experiment does not pro- 
vide final and absolute conclusions to 
those questions noted above but some 
highly useful and valuable findings can 
be noted. 

1. Each experimental audience regis- 
tered significant informational gains 
after hearing the speeches indicating 
that the straight radio speech can be 


used effectively to transmit information. 
This is important to the broadcaster 
because the straight speech presentation 
form is the least expensive and complex 
of the various presentation methods. 

2. The degree of information gain 
did not appear to be significantly ef- 
fected by the variables of the authority- 
prestige factor. This evidence suggests 
that in many instances, the little known 
person will be just as effective as the 
more well known “name” in producing 
informational results. 

3. Evidence indicates that the speech 
which won highest audience approval 
was also the same speech which pro- 
duced the greatest informational gains. 
The significance of this finding is in 
suggesting the importance of selecting 
and adapting speech content to audi- 
ence interest or needs. 

4. Audiences did not consistently learn 
more from the “good” than from the 
“poor” speaker. However, given an in- 
teresting topic the evidence suggests 
that the “good” speaker produced great- 
er audience approval than did the 
“poor” speaker. Thus, the speaker’s skill 
is related to his ability to maintain 
and increase audience approval of his 
performance. 

5. The dramatic production of ma- 
terial did not appear to be significantly 
related to information gain. The straight 
speech which most interested the au- 
dience produced greater gains than did 
the narration. However, the narration 
won greater audience approval and 
produced greater informational gain 
than did the less interesting straight 
speech. Again, this evidence indicates 
the relationship between audience in- 
terest and informational effect. 
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During an average week, 92% of 
America’s 47,000,000 radio homes lis- 
ten to radio and during the week they 
full day—20 
John Karol, 


listen for almost one 
hours and 44 minutes, 
vice president in charge of network 
sales, CBS Radio, told the Association 
of National Advertisers meeting at 
the Knickerbocker Hotel in Chicago 
recently. 

Declaring that radio is indeed the 
“everywhere” medium, Mr. Karol add- 
ed that radio not only is everywhere, 
it is used by almost everyone. Even 
out-of-door radio might fairly be con- 
sidered as a medium in itself. 

Television is a medium constantly 
growing in importance with its 29,- 
000,000 sets. But there are, in auto- 
mobiles alone, more than 29,000,000 
radio sets—and there are 10,000,000 
fully portable radios and another 10,- 
000,000 sets in public places. 


But, as Mr. Karol emphasized, none 


Radio Is The "Everywhere" Medium 
John Karol Tells A.N.A. In Chicago 


of this out-of-home listening is meas- 
ured and none of it is reflected in 
the program ratings. 

“We do not have the detailed re- 
search we would like to have,” Mr. 
Karol explained. “We do know that, 
conservatively, out-of-home listening 
adds as much as 30°; to the measured 
in-home audience. And, during the 
last four years, the amount of out-of- 
home listening has actually increased 
more than 30°.” 

Radio as it is today is the biggest 
advertising medium in America. No 
other medium, in terms of size and 
coverage, has the scope of network 
radio. The audience in a minute 
measures between 10,000,000 and 13,- 
000,000 people . . . and it is a grow- 
ing medium with over 12,000,000 sets 
purchased last year. 

No. other medium, Mr. Karol 
pointed out, reaches more people— 


and reaches them more economically. 


The interest factor 

Some additional findings were possi- 
ble because information gained was 
measured through the use of pre-tests 
and post-tests, and because basic infor- 
mation was asked of each respondent. 

It was found: 

1. There was no apparent difference 
in the retention of material between 
respondents in relation to radio listening 
time. Those who listened to their radio 
many hours a week did not show a 
greater gain in knowledge than those 
who listened to the radio only an hour 
or so a week. 

2. Whether or not a respondent was 
a student or non-student did not affect 
retention. 

3. When respondents were divided 
into male and female sub-groups, males 
scored significantly higher on the high- 
way safety and civil defense tests, but 


results of the polio test showed no sig- 
nificant difference between the sexes. 
We can assume this difference due to 
the “interest factor.” 

For each question appearing on the 
tests an effectiveness index was found, 
that is, finding the amount of change 
for each question in relation to the 
amount of change possible. 

With these scores, isolation of those 
questions showing the greatest increase 
or decrease in correct answers from the 
pre-test to the post-test was possible. By 
referring to the parts of the script giving 
the answers to these questions, one could 
observe what accepted factors of good 
writing were present or absent. 


Writing factors 

In doing this, it was found that: 

1. Emphasis had the greatest affect 
on retention. The study supports the 


frequently quoted description of radio 
news, “Tell ’em you're going to tell 
‘em, tell ’em, tell “em you told 'em” 

(a) For the ten questions showing 
the highest effectiveness scores, in 80%, 
of the cases the respondents were pre- 
pared to hear the answer, in 100% of 
the cases the answer was stressed by 
example of repetition, and in 60% of 
the answer 
paragraph theme. 

(b) For the nine questions which 
showed the lowest effectiveness scores 
(seven of them minus scores) only 44% 
of the time were the respondents pre- 
pared for the answer, 55°, of the time 
the answers were stressed, and in only 
33°, of the cases were the answers a 
paragraph theme. 

2. Statistics in the script appeared 
to be both an aid and an obstruction to 
retention, depending on what the com- 
municator wanted the respondents to 
remember. Statistics tended to give the 
respondent an idea of “size” although 
the exact statistic was seldom remem- 
bered. 

(a) There was a tendency for respon- 
dents to mark a statistical question “true” 
if the question seemed reasonable. For 
example, question five on the civil de- 
fense test said that 70°, of attacking 
enemy bombers would probably get 
through our defenses. This answer was 
true, and the effectiveness index for 
this question was 70.5%. The script 
said that seven out of every ten planes 
would probably get through our de- 
fenses. 

Now if the question had said 60% or 
80°, indications are that the respon 
dents still would have marked the state- 
ment “true,” since they had the general 
idea that a large percentage of planes 
could get through our defenses. 

3. In the script, there was only one 
apparent case in the confusion of terms, 
but this one case showed the importance 
of making oneself clear. The confusion 
came between the words “carry” and 
“transmit.” The result was that where- 
as 255 respondents scored the correct 
answer on the pre-test, only 163 had 
the correct answer on the post-test. This 
126 correct answer decrease gave the 
question an index score of —49.4% 

Translating the Wisconsin study into 
practical terms, it points out to all 
broadcasters interested in the informe 
tional effect of their work, the vital 
importance of adapting material to 
audience interest and accentuating these 
points which the broadcaster wants his 
audience to retain. @ e 
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PR and the health industry 


By William S. McNary 


Executive Vice President 
Michigan Hospital Service 


HEN WE ENROLL a subscriber in 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield we 
ae selling a commitment to pay for 
needed health services in the hospital 
and to the doctor of his own choice. 
Our service continues to make sense 
only so long as the present voluntary hos- 
pital system and present medical prac- 
tice survive. This big “if” of the future 
not only faces doctors and hospitals but 
aso the industries that serve them, and 
is the great public relations problem of 
the new and blooming health industry. 
It should be a challenge also to the 
public relations profession. 


Industry statistics 

What are we to do? It will help us 
seta better idea of the dimension: of 
the public relations problem involved, 
it We visualize Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield as coordinate financing agencies 
of the health industry. This industry is 
‘composite of all of the professional, 
technical and institutional services, plus 
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all of the manufacturers, which we use 
in meeting our daily health needs. 
This industry is larger than most 
people think. There are in this coun- 
try, according to the latest report, 218,- 
552 registered doctors of medicine, 80,- 
014 dentists, and about 35,000 other 
practitioners of the healing arts. All 
told about 333,000 professional people. 
Let us say that these people employ 
an average of one and one-half pro- 
fessional and technical people each, fig- 
uring conservatively. This gives us a 
total of about 832,500 who are either in 
the professional categories or working 
for the professions. Adding the 1,200,000 
full-time employes in hospitals, we ar- 
rive at the figure of 2,032,500 people in 
the professional, technical and_ institu- 
tional categories of our health services. 
Behind our professional people, the 
technicians and institutions, are a large 
number of industries and servicing or- 
ganizations. We have no way of getting 
anything like an accurate count of the 


number of people these involve. There 
are also the many associations and so- 
cieties, county, state, city and national. 
A conservative estimate of all those in- 
volved in the health industry would be 
about 2,500,000. 

In considering the industry’s size, we 
must remember that it is expanding at 


a remarkable rate. In 1941, we had 112,-. 


842 registered nurses; the number in 
1953 was 237,281, an increase of 110 
per cent. In 1941, we had 17,332 prac- 
tical nurses; the number in 1953 was 
54,123, an increase of 212 per cent. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1953, the number of 
registered physicians increased by about 
25 per cent. And we are short of physi- 
cians, dentists, registered nurses, practi- 
cal nurses, technicians of every type. 

In terms of dollars, the picture is 
equally impressive. In 1949, we spent 
privately on our health needs nearly $8 
billion, while our estimated total ex- 
penditure, including all government and 
public funds, amounted to almost $11 
billion. Last year we spent privately an 
estimated $10 billion, while our esti- 
mated total expenditure hit the high of 
$14 billion. 


Characteristics of the industry 


This large and dynamic health indus- 
try has certain obvious characteristics. 
First is the amount of private capital in- 
vested in it. Private industry is in large 
part responsible for the superb equip- 
ment found in our doctors’ and dentists’ 
ofhces and in our hospitals. Private capi- 
tal plays a very important part again 
in the pharmaceutical field. Funds de- 
rived from industry built much of our 
hospital plant. 

Secondly, this industry is spending 
large sums on research in manufactures, 
in drugs, and in general scientific re- 
search. This is a secondary impulse 
toward unlimited expansion. The medi- 
cal profession has a stronger and deeper 
impulse toward the expansion of its 
knowledge and services. The increasing 
emphasis on preventive medicine, on 
early diagnosis, on regular check-ups, 
all originate within the medical profes- 
sion. There is constant expansion to 
provide for the health needs of an ever 
increasing and ever aging public. 

We have a demand for the industry’s 
services which has been increasing rapid- 
ly and will so continue until all the peo- 
ple have achieved adequate access to 
health services. The total amount spent 
for these services has been increasing, 
since 1949, at the rate of $1 billion a 
year. Within the next five years the an- 
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nual total will be around $20 billion. 
Can we anticipate a $20 billion a 
year expenditure on our health needs, 
with private expenditure accounting for 
$14 to $15 billion of the total, and 
expect to do the job for all of the 
people without an adequate prepayment 
system for financing this expenditure. 
The answer is only too obvious. It 
is imperative to build up a prepayment 
system that will bring the cost of hospi- 
tal and medical care within the reach 
of most people. No responsible segment 
of the health industry wants the gov- 
ernment to do the job. Yet we know 
that unless the health industry itself de- 
velops an adequate prepayment system, 
the government will in all likelihood 
step in and do the job. 


The problems 

The problems we face are clear 
enough. The alternative, should we fail 
to develop a proper prepayment sys- 
tem, is also clear. Now the big problem 
in communication that we face is this: 
How can we turn the prevailing general 
awareness of these facts into clear-cut 
thinking, and translate the thinking into 
constructive action? 

Some of the segments of the health 
industry do very little by way of self- 
financed and systematic public relations. 
The hospitals, for instance, do very little 
individually, although, universally 
cepted as community services, they get a 
great deal of free publicity. 

The Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 
are devoting more and more time to 
public relations; so are the medical so- 
cieties and to a lesser extent the hospital 
associations. The manufacturers are 
spending the most money on public re- 
lations. But there is one weakness 
throughout, even more obvious among 
those that spend the most money on 
public relations. This is the tendency 
of each segment to think that the big 
PR job it faces is to “sell itself to the 
people.” With each segment out to sell 
itself, the din is very confusing. 


Yet, people do not have to be sold on 
the hospital; they want more hospital 
care. They do not have to be sold on 
doctors; they only want more of them 
and more opportunity to use them. What 
bothers the people the most is the prob- 
lem of financing their health needs, and 
unless this problem is met the rest will 
not matter very much. The selfish sales 
pitch is perhaps one of the most glaring 
weaknesses of some of the public rela- 
tions practices. The discord where there 


should be unity of purpose is the most 
dangerous shortcoming. 

Under our system, the only accepted 
way we have of selling an idea like a 


should we not include some clarification 
of the element of self-interest to which 
we are appealing? Are we not in need 
of new techniques? Michigan Blue Cross 


prepayment program is by making it 
significant to the self-interest of each 
group or individual involved. ‘The as- 
sumption is that enlightened self-interest 
will respond to such a presentation. 

But what is enlightened self-interest 
under today’s conditions? How many 
know definitely where our self-interest 
lies and how we must behave and act 
to serve it? Is not each one of us divided 
by the endless appeals to our reason, 
our prejudices, our passions, our fears, 
our loyalties? 

If we are to appeal to self-interest 


and Blue Shield has experimented with 
such techniques. Our Management Bul. 
letin, designed for top executives, and 
our Labor News Service, a clip sheet 
for the labor press, have tried to do 
this very job of offering a clarification 
of the self-interest of each group while 
appealing to it. We have considerable 
reason for believing that the method 
has paid off. But we are still only ex- 
perimenting. For this is a problem that 
needs trained men, imaginative men, 
as well as analysis experimenta- 
tion. @ e 


A Matter of Degree . . . By Vannevar Bush 


There is a great deal of confusion about the essential differences between the 
natural and the social sciences. Often the distinction is made that the social sciences 
are observational in nature, whereas the natural sciences are experimental. In 
astronomy and also in geology, we have observational sciences completely within 
the framework of the natural sciences. One does not manipulate the stars—he 
merely takes what he gets, measures it as well as he can and proceeds to construct 
his theories. Exactly the same thing is true if one is observing, for example, the 
impact of migration on a primitive people. 

It is also sometimes stated that one can measure precisely in the natural sciences 
and cannot do so in the social sciences. This again is an incorrect criterion. Some 
of the data of the social sciences is quite precise—for example, much of the ma- 
terial in the census. On the other hand, there still remains a vast area of the 
natural sciences where measurement is crude and sometimes almost absent. The 
field of genelics offers examples of this and so do many other fields which by com- 
mon consent are included in the broad term “natural science.” 

One often hears the assertion that the social sciences would prosper if they 
would carry over the method of the natural sciences. But there is no such thing 
as a method of the natural sciences; there is a great variety of methods. Moreover, 
to try to carry over bodily methods of approach from one branch of science to 
any other leads always into difficulties, as would be expected, for the method 
must be based on the problem in hand and not on a priori considerations. 

The real difference between these two great branches of science lies in the fact 
that the social sciences deal with the performance of human beings. It is far more 
difficult to “measure” human behavior and to reduce all arguments about it to 
numbers than it is to do the same thing with molecules. But it is worth noting 
that even the physicists, when dealing with interactions inside the nucleus, have 
abandoned all of the usual mathematical formulations and are proceeding in terms 
of arguments which at times border on the mystical. 

One cannot specify a human being in the same way that he can specify a chemical 
compound, But again be it noted that the chemists, in dealing with proteins, are 
in much the same situation for they can neither specify the atomic arrangements 
involved nor can they predict what characteristics one of their chemical modifica- 
tions may produce. The difference is hence a matter of degree as far as the use 
of measurement is concerned. Also one should note that there has been enormous 
progress in the last decade or two in reducing to measurement many matters in 
the field of the social sciences which were formerly thought to be beyond reach 
from this standpoint. And one cannot disregard the fact that there has been great 
science which involved very little in the way of measurement and mathematical 
formulation. Science does not always lean on the deflection of a needle or the dip 
of a balance. 

There is one effect which is important in weighing the validity of any scientific 
effort. As rapidly as a science becomes precise and subject to mathematical treat- 
ment, there is less argument on the basis of balance of evidence, and opinions be- 
come to a great extent subject to test in a universally accepted form. The social 
scientists still do not have the means for insisting upon rigor in every case where 
rigor is necessary. They are making great progress along this line, bui these is here 
still a real difference in the way in which the natural scientist and the social 
scientist proceed. 


— Quarterly Report, July 1956: 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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Smoke can lead to 


understanding 


By James Robert Massey 


Public Relations Manager 
Memphis Works 
International Harvester Company 


ictoR HuGo once wrote: “Nothing is 
ow gentle than smoke, nothing 
more frightful . . . Smoke, the density 
and color of smoke, makes all the differ- 
tnce between peace and war, between 
brotherhood and hatred.” 

Now it’s extremely doubtful that 
Hugo had industrial smoke in mind, but 
his words certainly apply to industry's 
moke and its effects on industry's neigh- 
bors, Truly, “the density and color of 
moke” can change peace into war and 
brotherhood into hatred, and many com- 
panies have had their public relations 
woiled by it. 


But a “smoke-and-the-community” sit- 
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uation need not always be a source of 
bad public relations. On the contrary, it 
can be an avenue to better understand- 
ing through the application of public 
relations efforts. At least that result was 
produced by a smoke predicament at 
Harvester’s Memphis Works. We are 
firmly convinced that irate begrimed 
neighbors can be converted into friends 
by sympathetic, sincere concern for their 
well-being and by thorough and frank 
communication with them. 

Here is our story from the beginning: 

One reason for building our plant in 
the community of Frayser, just outside 
Memphis, right after World War II was 


that it was surrounded almost entirely 
by open fields. With no nearby residen- 
tial neighbors, it was felt, there would 
be no smoke-soot-cinder problem. 

But soon homes were built near the 
plant, and people made down payments 
and moved into them. And then the 
complaints began to be heard, but not 
in public print. The plant was close 
enough to the new homes to hear the , 
first faint murmurs of unhappiness. 

The plant management immediately 
recognized that the situation could de- 
velop into a serious public relations 
headache, with unfavorable newspaper 
stories and community animosity. It also 
recognized that the neighboring home- 
owners could not be told: “We were 
here first; you shouldn’t have bought 
homes so close to our plant.” And that 
nothing could be gained by pointing an 
accusing finger at the home-builders who 
created the problem. 

Our first step in handling the public 
relations problem, which had _ been 
thrust upon us, had the personal touch. 
Company representatives began ringing 
doorbells in the affected neighborhood. 
Housewives were questioned. They were 
told that the Company had heard a few 
complaints and was investigating to get 
the facts. 

Samples of the offending dirt and dust 
were taken from homes, yards—and laun- 
dry on the line. When the samples had 
been analyzed, letters to all of the homes 
informed our neighbors that Harvester 
was convinced that soot, cinders and bits 
of coal from our power house were re- 
sponsible for their inconvenience. We 
made no promise of fast relief. We 
simply told them that Harvester was 
sincerely concerned about the problem 
and would search for a solution. 

Three years passed. Numerous con- 
trol equipment manufacturers were en- 
gaged to make tests. None would prom- 
ise more than 70%, control of the power 
house residue, and the Company felt 
that percentage was too low to warrant 
a sizable expenditure. Other steps to 
alleviate the condition were taken, how- 
ever, including installation of gas burn- 


With nine years as a newspaper man with the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and United Press, 
James Robert Massey joined International Harvest- 
er in 1947 as the first plant-level public rela- 
tions manager when 
Harvester decided to 
test the feasibility of 
a decentralized public 
relations organization. 
Since then, PR mana- 
gers have been installed 
in other major Harves- 
ter plants. 
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ers in the foundry cupolas (some of the 
residue was from them), oil spray ap- 
plied on the coal at the mines where 
it was purchased and water spray when 
it was unloaded at the plant. Smoke 
indicators alarm bell were 
placed on the power house smokestacks, 


with an 


and alterations were made to coal-han- 
dling equipment. The smoke indicator 
warning bell told power house firemen 
when they were getting poor combus- 
tion. 

A 1614 acre tract of land between the 
plant and the nearby subdivision was 
purchased and made into a_ park-like 
“buffer zone” by planting trees and. sow- 
ing grass. Company engineers found a 
barrier of trees would stop much of the 
dirt borne by wind currents. 

A total of $68,389 was spent on these 
improvements during a three-year’ peri- 
od. They alleviated the condition, but 
did not eliminate the problem. Obvious- 
ly control equipment on the smokestacks 
would be necessary. 

A pertinent point for public relations 
practitioners is that at no time during 
their three-year wait for relief did the 
homeowners make demands or issue 
ultimatums in the public press. There 
was no public criticism of the Company, 
no petitions of outrage, no “marches on 
City Hall.” Why? Perhaps the answer to 
that question is that we communicated 
with them. They were aware that the 
Company was seeking the best way to 
minimize the air contamination. 

Letters to the homeowners reported 
the various improvements — oil spray, 
smoke indicators, the “buffer zone,” etc. 
A special committee, representing the 
homeowners, met frequently with Works 
Manager Mahal, who briefed them on 
the progress of our control program. 
The committee appreciated his frank 
and candid reports. It was convinced of 
his sincerity, and it relayed that opinion 
to the homeowners. 

Finally, after prolonged and thorough 
tests, one company was convinced that 
a new type of air control equipment it 
had developed could control 85% to 
95° of the residue from the power 
house. The works manager convinced 
top management that the equipment 
should be purchased, and a $71,900 ap- 
propriation for that purpose was ap- 
proved. 

The works manager then invited the 
homeowners and community leaders to 
a meeting in the plant conference room. 
FE. F. Schneider, vice president, Farm 
Implement Division, opened the meet- 
ing by thanking the plant’s neighbors 
for their patience and confidence in the 
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company. 

“You have been quietly patient, and 
have seemed confident that when Har- 
vester said something would be done, it 
would be done. And on our part, there 
has been no cold unconcern, no brusque 
reminders that we were here first. ... ,” 
he told them. 

“This has been a wonderful example 
of an industry and its neighbors work- 
ing together to solve a mutual problem.” 

Mr. Mahal reviewed developments 
from the beginning and detailed im- 
that had been 
placed in effect. He then announced 
that control equipment was to be pur- 
chased at a cost of $71,900, making a 
total of more than $140,000 that Har- 
vester had spent to solve the air con- 
tamination problem. He termed this ex- 
penditure ‘‘an investment in community 


provements already 


relations.” 

The homeowners were given a simple, 
non-technical explanation as to how the 
equipment would operate and what de- 
gree of efficiency was anticipated. A 
question-and-answer period was followed 
by coffee and doughnuts in the plant 
cafeteria. No promises were made that 
all dirt in the air could be eliminated. 
Care was taken to emphasize that the 
manufacturer of the 
equipment could not eliminate more 
than 95% of the dirt. 

Local newspapers staffed the meeting 
and gave the story excellent play, with 
pictures, One headline read: “IH Spends 
$71,900 To Be A Good Neighbor.” 

The reaction of the homeowners was 
gratifying. Many volunteered expressions 
of appreciation. They seemed just as 
impressed by our efforts to keep them 


newly-designed 
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owners of nearby homes for their patience during a period in which the P 


informed as by our efforts to provide 
relief for them. The fact that a yice 
president journeyed to Memphis to talk 
to them made a deep impression. 

The same people we showered with 
coal effluents now seemed our strongest 
supporters—even though they would not 
get the maximum amount of relief until 
late August when installation of contro] 
equipment was expected to be com. 
pleted. 

It seems to us that industry can turn 
bad into good when smoke mars their 
community relations by (1) recognizing 
the serious public relations aspects of 
the situation, (2) being willing to spend 
the money necessary to provide relief, 
and (3) maintaining frank, honest and 
consistent with the 
community. 


communications 


Too frequently, point one is over- 
looked until the situation has got out 
of hand. The natural reaction to point 
two probably would be: “Naturally!” 
But point two won't do the job alone, 
You have to have point three to cash 
in the full public relations benefits be- 
cause money doesn’t talk. 

In our own case, the works manage- 
ment immediately recognized that public 
relations could and would suffer and 
was able to persuade top management 
that a substantial expenditure was good 
business. The author feels that all the 
control measures would have been au- 
thorized had there been no public rela- 
tions man on the works manager's staff. 
We do, however, take credit for seeing 
that the company got credit for its efforts 
by maintaining the flow of information 
to the neighbors and the commun- 
ity. @ @ 


, Vice president of International Harvester's Farm Implement Division, thanks 


y was king means 


of controlling air contamination which had bothered the firm's neighbors. 
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public hearings 


By Harold P. Levy 


President, 
Harold P. Levy, 
Public Relations 


UBLIC RELATIONS men and women 
Prout become better acquainted 
with one of the lesser-known processes of 
government—the state legislative hear- 
ing. These hearings are one way the 
legislature has of exploring public atti- 
tudes toward proposed legislation. 

But like the flower born to blush un- 
seen, a typical hearing exists in benign 
obscurity although it may be the time 
and place where important legislation is 
proposed, shaped, moved on its way 
toward enactment—or side-tracked. What 
happens there may affect great numbers 
of people. But few outside the hearing 
room ever know of it. 

Ordinarily the hearing is public in 
name only. Everybody is welcome but few 
attend, except those with a direct stake 
in the proceedings. And the hearings are 
usually so devoid of press-appeal that 
only the most outstanding draw atten- 
tion of the newspapers. 

Yet many state legislative hearings 
offer great public relations possibilities— 
if there are public-spirited outsiders to 
take a hand in moving the news along. 
This was done with notable success in 
California by the Citizens Committee on 
Rehabilitation. 

The Committee, now about five years 
old and made up of 100 citizens, is less 
interested in publicity for itself than the 
idea it believes in. Its members hold that 
‘verybody wins when public funds are 
invested in health, education, and wel- 
fare programs to rehabilitate handi- 
@pped men, women and children. Says 
the Committee: It is not only socially 
sound but good business for the govern- 
ment to do everything possible to turn 
the physically, emotionally, mentally ill 
wage earners and taxpayers. 
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State legislators (seated in well, backs to camera) in the Assembly Chamber at Albany, New York, 
listen to speakers representing small business at open hearing on budget proposals affecting them. 


Concerned that California, with more 
than 150,000 physically handicapped, is 
adding some 25,000 to the number every 
year, the Committee is concentrating on 
one big idea for the present. It would 
like many improvements in services, but 
most of all it is working for a state- 
supported rehabilitation center to pro- 
vide basic research and training for 
work with the handicapped. The site 
chosen is the University of California at 
Los Angeles where the center could be 
built and maintained in connection with 
the Medical School. 

Two years ago when a State Senate 
subcommittee embarked on a round of 
public hearings on proposed rehabilita- 
tion legislation, the Citizens Committee 
took its first step to bring up public rela- 
tions reinforcements. 

Aware that the public had limited in- 
terest and certainly little understanding 
of rehabilitation—let alone such specific 
measures as the rehabilitation center— 
the Citizens Committee engaged our 
public relations firm to publicize hear- 
ings in Los Angeles and San Diego. 

To begin with, the subcommittee’s un- 
wieldy name—Senate Interim Committee 
on the Education and Rehabilitation of 
Handicapped Children and Adults—was 
hardly one to stop the presses. But news 
values were there. Resulting newspaper 
stories, editorials, and features not only 
heralded the hearings but produced fa- 
vorable interpretation of many propos- 
als, including the Citizens Committee's 
much-wanted center. 

Members of the 


Senate Committee, 


themselves ardent advocates of expanded 
rehabilitation services, later introduced a 
number of bills in the Legislature, and 
several passed. However, some of the 


most needed, in the eyes of both the 
citizens group and senators, are still up 
for approval. 

Recently the State Senate Committee 
returned to Los Angeles for final hear- 
ings before submitting several rehabilita- 
tion proposals to the Legislature early 
in 1955, No serious attempt was made to 
build attendance at the two-day hearings; 
that was not necessary to success. Rather, 
concentration was placed first on estab- 
lishing the importance of the hearings 
with Los Angeles metropolitan newspa- 
pers and wire services, then serving the 
press in every possible way while the 
Senate Committee sessions were on. 

To take care of step No. 1, there were 
two advance news releases and personal 
calls on city desks to brief them on the 
nature of the hearings. Advance stories 
ran in all papers. There was also close 
cooperation all along the line with the 
secretary of the Senate Committee. His 
advance information permitted the prep- 
aration of a detailed memorandum for 
city desks to tell them ahead of time just 
when each of the various rehabilitation 
matters would be considered and who 
would testify. The papers liked it. 

All metropolitan papers covered both 
days. A representative of our office also 
covered all sessions to interpret steps in 
the proceedings, clarify testimony, ar- 
range interviews with wit- 
nesses when wanted, assist photograph- 
ers, and help the newsmen in general. 
The Senate Committee chairman, Senator 
James J. McBride, later expressed ap- 
preciation. And results in terms of atten- 
tion given by the press to the proposals 
that may never have been 
known to the public have been excel- 
lent. @ @ 
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PR ACTIVITY ACROSS THE SEA—American and European public relations methods was the luncheon 
topic of a recent Board of Directors meeting of the Belgian Center of Public Relations in Brussels. 
Guest of honor was PRSA member Huan Madden, public relations | of Phoenix, Arizona. 
Pictured, left to right, are vice president Robert Maillard, Sabena Air Lines; board director Jacques 
Overloop, International Business Machines; secretary Pierre Janssen, Esso-Belgium; board director 
C. Goemans, Phillips-Belgium; board chairman Victor Snutsel, Belgian Shell Company; Mrs. Madden, 
and board director Erick Cypres, public relations counsel of Brussels. The second vice president 
of the Center, F. Huybrechts, Ford Motor Company, was not present when the picture was taken. 


TRAVELING 
EXHIBIT 
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UNDERSTANDING ON WHEELS—The Anthracite Information Bureau is now sending a new public 
relations center to cities throughout the Northeastern seaboard. En route the Coalmobile will tell 
consumers about new equipment that makes anthracite as automatic to use as any other fuel and 
emphasize the need for conservation of our natural fuels resources. Appearing at small county fairs, 
shopping centers, and other stations, it will feature the new industry color film, ''Black Diamonds,"’ 
narrated by Lowell Thomas, civil defense and other films . . . broadcast specially recorded mes- 
sages and music . . . contain special displays, literature and model units . . . serve as a heating 
clinic in which industry engineers will discuss heating problems with homeowners and explain the 
new equipment and the care of existing heaters. The Coalmobile is designed to tie in with local 
dealers in communities it visits in the Northeastern seaboard which is the anthracite marketing area. 
Its schedule will keep it on the road through November. !t represents a significant part of the 
anthracite industry program subscribed to by leading producing companies and retailers. 
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William G. Werner has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of director of public and 
legal services for The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. His responsibilities will in- 
clude the Public Relations Department and a 
new Legal Services Department. Mr. Werner 


joined Procter & Gamble in 1911 and has been 
manager of the Division of Public Relations 
since he organized that division in 1941. He is 
a past president of PRSA and the United States 
Trade Mark Association. 


Major C. B. Ormerod, long a director of public 
relations for British Information Services and 
well known to many American public relations 
men and women, has received another honor for 
his services on behalf of Anglo-American friend- 
ship. In June he was made a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 


After a briefing in press relations at the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, members 
of the pany's Manag + Training Unit 
toured the main office and workshop of the New 
York Times. The tour introduced them to the 
newspaper busi and to a major function of 
public relations, keeping the press informed 
about company activities. 
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George H. Freyermuth, manager of the Public 
Relations Department for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (NJ), who is serving as chairman of 7th 
onnual national PR conference to be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York City on Novem- 
ber 29, D ber 1, ticipates a bigger and 
better conference than ever before. Many 
excellent sessions have been arranged and 
there is an impressive list of exhibitors. 


PRSA Board of Directors to meet in St. Louis, 


October 15-16 


St. Louis Chapter will hold 4th Annual Conference 
October 14; PRSA President Bowes to speak. 


The Fall meeting of PRSA’s govern- 
ing body will be held at the Park Plaza, 
St. Louis, on Friday and Saturday, Oc- 
tober 15-16, with the St. Louis Chapter 
serving as host. The 70-man Board of 
Directors will participate in a heavy 
two-day agenda which includes reports 
from all standing committees of the So- 


ciety on the year’s program. Society 


members are invited to attend the board 
sessions. The Chapter-sponsored one-day 
conference to be held at the Hotel 
Jefferson the day preceding the Directors 
meeting will feature Frederick Bowes, 
Jr., public relations director of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. and president of the Public 
Relations Society of America, speaking 


on “Public Relations Begins at Home.” 


Canadian 

LOUIS TRUDEL 

The Shawinigan Water 
and Power Co. 
Montreal, Que. 


Central 
MILTON H. FRANK 
Wisconsin Power 
ond Light Company 
Madison, Wis. 


| 
SOUTHWESTERN 


PRSA’s Regional Vice Presidents 


CANADIAN 
REGION 


L 
CENTRAL 
— REGIO 


REGION 


Chicago 
GEORGE C. REITINGER 
Swift & Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern 
CLARK BELDEN 
The New England Gas Association 
Boston, Mass. 


Western New York City 
EDWARD F. BAUMER Southwestern Southern THOMAS D. YUTZY 
The Prudential Insurance Co. CHARLES E. SIMONS KEEN JOHNSON Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy 
of America Texas Mid-Continent Oil p, Ids Metals C. New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. & Gas Assn. od hésledile, Ky 
Dallas, Tex. 
September, 1954 
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TARGET: WASHINGTON PR CONFERENCE— 
Plans for one-day Middle Atlantic PR conference 
at Hotel Statler in Washington on September 24 
take shape. Left to right—Osgood Roberts, PR 
counsel; Ludwig Caminita, Jr., of Ludwig Cami- 
nita, Jr. and Associates, president of the Wash- 
ington Chapter; Earle P. Brown, of Earle Palmer 
Brown Associates; Richard R. Bennett, Wash- 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 


A public relations booth was set up as 
a special feature of the Tennessee Pharma- 
ceutical Association’s annual meeting at 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville. The 
booth served as a distribution center for 
convention information, news releases, and 
druggists’ pamphlets. It was manned by 
Aubrey Guy of Shirley D. Smith and As- 
sociates. 

Mr. Smith appeared on the program to 
discuss “Public Relations as They Affect 
the Retail Druggists.”. He also was the 
featured speaker at a graduation program 
for Welcome Wagon hostess trainees, pre- 
senting as his subject the “Value of Human 
Relations.” 

For the second consecutive year, Baptist 
Memorial Hospital, Memphis, will receive 
the Malcolm T. MacEachern award for 
the best hospital public relations program 
in the nation. Credit for the attainment 
goes to Mid-South members Joye Patter- 
son and Shirley Smith. 

The Exciter, employe publication of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, has 
won the 1954 Better Copy Contest spon- 
sored by the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association as the best employe newspaper 
published by any medium-sized utility in 
the nation. Editor is Mid-South member 
Bob Wimberly, who also played an import- 
ant role in preparation of his company’s 
annual report which has been honored for 
the second consecutive year with the first 
place Reddy Kilowatt Annual Report 
Award. The citation included specific com 
mendation for “progress in agriculture, 
industry, and better living.” 


ington PR director, NAM, and conference gen- 
eral chairman; Reginald P. Mitchell, of Reg. 
Mitchell & Associates; Mrs. Anne J. Troskoff, 
of Richard B. Hall & Associates; and John W. 
Gibbons, PR director, Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation and secretary-treasurer of the Wash- 
ington Chapter. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

For the third consecutive year the Minne- 
sota Chapter will present the public rela- 
tions story of an outstanding company at 
its Public Relations Forum, to be held this 
year at the University of Minnesota, Oc- 
tober 1. The Chapter goes to great lengths 
te carefully analyze the firm’s public rela- 
tions department and its activities and 
highlight its significant aspects to stimulate 
ideas in the field and commend the firm 
for its work. The two previous forums, 
featuring General Mills and Alcoa, drew 
nationwide attention. 

PRSA President Frederick Bowes, Jr., 
discussed at a recent chapter meeting at 
Radisson what he termed the “decisive 
factor in good PR”—a sound employe rela- 
tions program. He described with the aid 
of slides the Pitney-Bowes program of two- 
way communications. Management, he made 
clear, does the talking about one-third of 
the time, listens the rest. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

The Juiy-August issue of the Chapter’s 
bulletin, Public Relaiions Memo, 
was turned into an annual report 
pointed out that “by every measure this 
has been the Chapters’ greatest year. The 
issue featured a message froin the president 
and reports from all committees and the 
secretary-treasurer. A montage of clippings 
on the cover showed wide press coverage 
of Chapter activities. An excellent report 
of an excellent year’s work. 


news 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 

Douglas Williams, 
the Southwestern 
pany, is the newly-elected president of 
the Chapter. Other officers include Ber. 
nard A. Ehrenreich, vice president of the 
General Contract Corporation, vice presi- 
dent of the group, and C. A. Hemminger, 
Director of advertising and public relations 
for the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
secretary-treasurer. 


vice 
Bell Telephone Com. 


president of 


The Chapter will hold a one-day public 
relations conference in St. Louis in October, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AREA CHAPTER 


Public apathy, lack of knowledge, or 
deliberate misinformation of the work of 
the city’s Board of Supervisors are the 
Board’s greatest public relations problems, 
according to Mrs. Clarissa S$. McMahon, 
San Francisco’s first woman Supervisor. 

In her talk before the July meeting of 
the Bay Area Chapter, she said that lack 
of interest is the most disturbing aspect. 
The public is urged to become regular 
observers at Board meetings, but very few 
attend. 


The most serious problem, she pointed 
out, is keeping the public fully and accu- 
rately informed. With no funds for adver- 
tising or publicity, the Supervisors are 
wholly dependent on the newspapers to 
bring their program to the citizens. She 
felt that if anyone would present a PR 
program which would enable the Board 
to obtain better cooperation from the 
public and press, it would receive most 
careful consideration. 


HAWAIIAN CONFERENCE 
DRAWS PRSA SPEAKERS 


Four members of PRSA participated as 
speakers during the fifth annual Hawaii 
Industrial Editors Conference sponsored 
by the Hawaii Employers Council, which 
was held at the Elks Club on July 30. 
Theme of the conference was “The Editor 
as Communicator.” 

William R. Norwood, Castle & Cooke, 
Lid., was chairman of a panel on “The 
Editor’s Place in Communication.” Joyce 
O. Roberts, Pineapple Companies of Ha- 
waii, spoke on “A Word in Time Saves.” 
F. Gordon Chadwick, Hawaiian Telephone 
Company, took part in a panel discussion 
on the general principles of industrial com- 
munication. A. Nelson Prather, Council 
PR director, was conference director and 
chairman of the day-long session. 

The program included a keynote ad- 
dress by Lorrin P. Thurston, president and 
general manager of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser, a talk on “Communication: Its Aids 
and Obstacles,” by Dr. John P. Hoshor of 
the University of Hawaii, and buzz se& 
sions in which the participants were asked 
to produce a budget and a year-round 
communication program for a company de- 
scribed in leaflets provided for this purpose. 

Kleber R. Miller was chairman of the 
planning committee for the conference. 
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UST WHAT DOES DICKIE-RAYMOND DO — why 
is it that direct advertising and sales promotion, pro- 

fessionally planned, written and produced, is almost sure 
to out-perform that developed without the aid of experi- 
enced specialized counsel ? 

What zs Dickie-Raymond’s 33-year background and 
experience? What plus dividends do you gain — in sales 
planning and strategy — from this company’s knowledge 
gained in working with hundreds of companies on prob- 
lems similar to your own? 

Why is it important that you have the benefit of special- 
ized techniques in direct mail advertising that have proven 
successful in many lines of business, covering a wide vari- 
ety of goods and services? 


How can the counseling and creative services of Dickie- 
Raymond help you, right now, in producing new busi- 
ness, more sales — make the efforts of your salesmen more 
productive and at the same time cut selling costs? 


How can it be shown that by freeing your sales and ad- 
vertising executives of work that is now taking altogether 
too much of their time, you actually get a Best Buy in 
Dickie-Raymond — especially since the services of this 
company cost no more than you’d pay a junior executive? 

Why is there no overlap between the work of Dickie- 
Raymond and that performed by your regular advertising 
agency — and why should you have both? 

These, and many other questions, are answered in a 
special booklet which has just been produced. If your 
business markets are selective, if you would like to know 
all of the things we do to help sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives improve results, you should have a copy of this 
booklet. Simply fill in the coupon, attach it to your busi- 
ness letterhead, and mail. Or telephone us, if you prefer. 


Please mail me a copy of your new booklet describing 
Dickie-Raymond services. 


NAME 


Please attach to your business letterhead and mail to 


DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC. 
521 Fifth Avenue 470 Atlantic Avenue 


| 
| 
| 
TITLE | 
| 
| 
New York 17 - Boston 10 


September, 1954 


THIS BOOKLET 
WORTH TO YOU? 


(Advertisément) 


There’s Only One 
Dickie-Raymond 


Sales Promotion Counsel 
Direct Advertising 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 - MUrray Hill 7-3360 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10 + HAncock 6-3360 
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PEOPLE - PROGRAMS - AND ACCOUNTS 


Morris B. ROTMAN, 
president of Harshe- 
Rotman, Inc., Chi- 
cago and New York 
public relations firm, 
has been named 
chairman of the 
Public Relations 
Clinic sponsored by 
the Chicago Federated Advertising Club and 
the Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago. 
Mr. Rotman holds the position for the 
second consecutive year. 


OLIvER M. Gace, former associate manager 
of public relations, Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has been named PR 
manager to succeed William G. Werner, 
newly appointed director of public and 
legal services. 


STEPHEN S. Nisbet, director of public rela- 
tions for Gerber Products Company, Fre- 
mont, Michigan, has been advanced to vice 
president in charge of PR. 


O. S. AULTMAN, former cashier of the Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, has been ad- 
vanced to vice president. 


Grace M. WEeELLSs, former information of- 
ficer, has been named director of the Pub- 
lic Information Service at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s New York Operations 
Office. 


Jerome C. Moore, managing editor of 
Chrysler's Automotive Body Division house 
magazine, has been appointed public rela- 
tions chairman for the International Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors. 


WILLIAM R. Sears, former field representa- 
tive in the Lighting Division of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., San Francisco, has 
been named Pacific Coast manager of sales 
promotion and publicity for the firm. 


Braprorp D. ANSLEY, 
director of public in- 
formation, Emory 
University, Atlanta, 
is the new president- 
elect of the Ameri- 
can College Public 
Relations Associa- 
tion. He will assume 
the post in the Fall of 1955. 


Wituiam Trusy, former head of the 
Georgia Division of the U. S. Brewers 
Foundation, has been appointed director 
of the Foundation’s newly-created Southern 
District. 


Harry W. Cuestty, Jr., vice president of 
Philip Morris & Co., has accepted the na- 
tional chairmanship of the Radio-Televi- 
sion-Films Committee for United Commu- 
nity Campaigns of America. 


DoucLas S. CLARK has been promoted to 
the position of advertising manager for 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation. He was 
formerly assistant manager. 


RIcHARD Morris, formerly with the News 
Department of Ford Motor Company, has 
been appointed public relations manager 
of the Special Product Division. 


Joun R. Kinsey, public relations director of 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of an advisory 
group of hospital PR directors who are 
working with the Chicago Hospital Council 
to develop and implement a formal public 
relations program in behalf of all Chicago 
area hospitals in the Council. 


MOVES 


PauL CaIn has acquired Fred Eldean’s equity 
in the Eldean-Cain Organization, Inc., of 
Dallas, former Southwestern affiliate of the 
Fred Eldean Organization of New York. Re- 
named the Paul Cain Organization, Inc., the 
firm will continue operations in the South- 
western states of Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Fred A. OssANNA, Jr., former PR and re- 
search director of Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company, has been appointed to the staff 
of Ray C. Jenkins Publicity Service Bureau, 
Minneapolis. 


THEODORE R. SILLS & Company, Chicago PR 
counsel, has enlarged its New York op- 
erations by affiliation with Farley Manning 
and Roger Kafka. 


FRANKLIN GREENE, former vice president of 
Cothran & Company, has been named to 
the newly-created post of director of pub- 
lic relations for the Institute of Boiler and 
Radiator Manufacturers, New York. 


BRENDAN Byrne, PR counsel and former PR 
director of the American Heritage Foun- 
dation, and H. Lee Golby, former national 
field director of the United Jewish Appeal, 
have formed their own firm to be known 
as Goldby & Byrne, Inc., New York, special- 
izing in public relations and fund raising. 


James A. Scuuctz, formerly with the Public 
Relations Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of director of public rela- 
tions for the Long Island Rail Road. 


GALE LANE & Associates, new PR coun- 
selling firm, have established headquarters 
in New York. 


James F. WoLrFE, JR., three times winner of 
the Pennsylvania Publishers Association 
awards for newswriting excellence, has 
joined the Public Relations Department of 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pitts. 
burgh advertising and PR agency. He was 
formerly on the staff of the Connellsville 
(Pa.) Courier. 


Jack Bernstein, former director of public 
information for the U. S. Treasury’s New 
York Savings Bonds Division, has been ap- 
pointed to the editorial staff of the New 
York office of Harshe-Rotman, Inc. Wi 
Barpseau, former publicity director for a 
New York advertising agency, has joined the 
editorial staff of Harshe-Rotman’s Rochester 
office. 


Lorp & FREBER, INC., Hollywood game manu- 
facturing firm, has appointed C. Peter Zur- 
LINDEN, Jr., former midwestern newspaper- 
man and World War II Marine Corps com- 
bat correspondent, as director of public re. 
lations. 


DANIEL J. EDELMAN & Associates has ex- 
panded both its New York and Chicago 
offices. The New York offices are located at 
104 East 40th Street, and the Chicago office 
in the Merchandise Mart. 


Epwarp Corr, former newspaper and busi- 
ness magazine writer, has been named pub- 
lic relations director of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
Houston. Newsman Davin R. Brown has 
joined the firm’s Los Angeles staff. 


DonaLD B. McCamMonp, former eastern 
manager of public relations for Monsanto 
Chemical Company, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president-general sales 
manager of Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company. 


ALAN T. Wotcortt, former consultant-me- 
dia planning, General Electric Company, 
has been named to the newly-created posi- 
tion of director of public relations for the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Establishment of MOLESWORTH ASSOCIATES, 
the first public relations and advertising 
firm in the country devoted principally to 
serving clients in the atomic energy field, 
has been announced by its founder and 
president, Gordon R. Molesworth, for 
nearly six years a key PR official of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission and since 
last October director of the Nuclear Energy 
Information Division of Bozell & Jacobs, 
Inc. The new company’s offices are lo 
cated in New York. 


Rosert L. Barsour, former PR _ director 
of Jersey Central Lines, has been named 
director of public relations for the New 
Haven Railroad. 


Coates & McCormick, INc., New York and 
Washington PR counsel, has moved it 
New York Office to 292 Madison Ave. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Not all these routes lead to the 
same destination—and for a reason 
very few people suspect. 

The canal, the highway and the 
air strip lead to higher taxes. For 
each is built and maintained out 
of public funds—out of tax money. 
Yet they are used daily by private 
companies—airlines, intercity 
trucking corporations and barge 
lines. On them, paying dispropor- 
tionately little or nothing at all for 
their use, these other forms of trans- 
port compete with the self-sup- 
porting railroads. 

The railroad right-of-way— 
built and maintained by the rail- 
toad that uses it and pays taxes 
on it—promotes general economic 


September, 1954 


development and prosperity with- 
out penalizing the taxpayers. For 
it is part of the free enterprise sys- 
tem in which private capital— 
spurred by the profit motive—is 
invested to make the country more 
productive. 

When you read that the rail- 
roads do not earn as much as other 
types of corporations, remember 
this situation—in which the rail- 
roads face subsidized competitors 
and pay large amounts in taxes, 
some of which go to subsidize those 
very competitors! 

The railroads operating in the 
densely populated and highly in- 
dustrialized east are adversely 
affected by this one-sided arrange- 


(Advertisement) 


ment. They believe that these 
other forms of transportation 
should pay adequate charges for 
their use of government-built 
rights-of-way. 

The railroads believe that the 
public would be better served if all 
forms of transportation paid their 
own way—and succeeded or failed, 
depending upon their own intrinsic 
merits or demerits, and not because 
of government intervention either 
to help or hinder them. 

In the present situation, the 
stimulating balance of true com- 
petition is upset—and, of course, 
the public foots the bill...Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference, 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 
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PEOPLE « PROGRAMS e and ACCOUNTS 


KEN JAcKsON, former director of public 
relations for Tulsa University, has joined 
The Philip Lesly Company, Chicago and 
New York PR firm, as an account executive. 


Vitas J. Boyie, director of fund-raising and 
staff consultant on PR for the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America, has been 
named PR director of the United Defense 
Fund to succeed Henry Weber who has re- 
sumed his post as full-time PR director of 
Community Chests and Councils of America. 


ERWIN BOEHMLER, educational director of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, has moved to Washington where 
the association’s headquarters offices are 
now located. 


ACCOUNTS 


MOLEswortH Associates, New York, have 
been appointed counsel by The Atomic De- 
velopment Securities Co., Washington, and 
High Voltage Engineering Corporation, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Boze, & Jacoss, INc.’s Chicago office will 
handle advertising and public relations for 
Eatmor Cranberries, Inc. The firm’s New 
York office has been retained by Hovis 
(American) Inc, 


Scott-Atwater Manufacturing Co., Minneap- 
olis, has retained The Philip Lesly Com- 
pany, Chicago and New York, as public re- 
lations counsel. 


MELLOTT, THOMSEN, PITNEY & Co., New 
York, have added two new accounts: Joy 
Manufacturing Company and Natco Cor- 
poration. 


Dan DecGnan Associates, Toledo, will han- 
dle product publicity for the Champion 
Spark Plug Company of the same city. 


Jerrerson Lyon & Company has been re- 
tained to conduct a public relations pro- 
gram for the Newark College of Engineer- 
ing, New Jersey. 


D’Arcy ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. has 
been appointed to handle public relations 
and advertising for The Taylor Wine 
Company, Hammondsport, New York. 


Wells Organizations, Inc., Chicago, a lead. 
ing firm devoted to church fund raising, 
has appointed the Chicago office of J. 
WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY as advertising 
and PR counsel. 


The United States Committee for United 
Nations Day, designated by President Eisen. 
hower as October 24, has retained Groreg 
PEABODY AND AssociATEs, INC., New York, 
as PR counsel. 


JAMes ALDIGE, JR. AND ASSOCIATES, INe,, 
New Orleans, will handle advertising and 
public relations for the Louisiana Bottlers 
Association. 


Bent Taylor Dies; 
Leader in Charities 


James Bent Taylor, associate director of 
Community Chests and Councils of America 
and former executive director of the United 
Defense Fund, died unexpectedly on August 
24. 

Mr. Taylor had been associated with char- 
ities in various cities for many years. Dur- 
ing World War I he was associate PR direc- 
tor for the National War Fund. 

He was a member of the National Pub- 
licity Council, the Advertising Club of New 
York, and PRSA. 


pounds of aluminum per year. 


The new Robert P. Patterson Aluminum Reduction Plant at 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, is capable of producing 


110,000,000 


Reynolds’ new La Quinta Plant in San Patricio County, Texas, cost 
42 million dollars . . . 


Reynolds builds friends and prosperity... 


from Arkansas to Texas! 


is planned for 600 employees and is rated 


at 1,000 tons of alumina per day. 


(Advertisement) 


In the many states* where Reynolds has come to live it has been our privilege to add to the prosperity of 
our neighbors as well as to our own. Here are the two latest examples of the logical expansion by which 
Reynolds increases payrolls in its home communities, increases the taxes it pays to city, county and state 
governments and increases the national wealth through production of needed parts and products. 


* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Oregon, Texas. Virginia and Washington. 


(24) REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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Chrysler Corporation does it again... 


Scoops industry with Gas ‘Turbine development 


Chrysler Corporation unveils America’s first successful gas turbine passenger car engine! 


Chrysler Corporation’s leadership has re- 
cently been Sete reaffirmed by its 
development and announcement of the 
first gas turbine powered passenger car 
ever built and tested in the United States. 

The practical thinking behind this 
revolutionary engine is evidenced by its in- 
stallation in a production-model Plymouth 
Sport Coupe. The car was thoroughly 
tested on Chrysler’s vast proving grounds 
and proved as practical and roadable as 
any standard automobile. 

Industry-wide amazement has been 
expressed at the advanced stage of develop- 
ment achieved by the Chrysler turbine 
engine. Previous gas turbine ventures had 
shown enormous fuel consumption. An- 


other major problem had been posed by 
the force and extreme high temperatures of 
exhaust fumes that threatened to “‘fry” 
anything in their path. 

The significance of the Chrysler de- 
velopment is shown by the fact that both of 
these major problems have been solved! Fuel 
economy is in the range of conventional 
automobiles, and exhaust temperature is 
cooler than that of an average car! 

This radical new power plant is not 
ready for general use. Manufacturing and 
metallurgical problems must be solved 
before it can be made available to the 
public. Still Chrysler engineering has so 
greatly advanced the gas turbine engine 


Simplicity has been achieved in the Chrysler 
gas turbine engine. It is 200 lbs. lighter, has 
one-fifth as many moving parts as the piston 
engine it replaces. It is air cooled, eliminating 
all radiator and liquid cooling components. 


Exceptional Power for its size is developed 
by the gas turbine engine. Rated at 120 hp, 
it is equivalent to 160 hp in a conventional 
engine. Engine exhaust, above, is cooler than 
that of a standard auto. 


that its eventual use on the road can now 
be considered seriously. 

Why tell you of these future things 
we cannot sell you today? The same 
sound thinking that went into bringing 
this engine into being is behind the cars 
we make today. 

We invite you to discover for your- 
self the excitement and money’s worth that 

ou can have right now in the 1954 

lymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and 
Imperial cars at your dealer’s. Pay him a 
visit and try the many dozens of driving 
advances that put you ahead on the road. 
You'll find these cars have already wrapped 
up much of the future of motordom and 
are placing it right in your hands—today! 


Plymouth 
Dodge 
De Soto 
Chrysler 
Imperial 


Wonderful things keep coming your way from Chrysler Corporation 


September, 1954 
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KEYS TO 
SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEWING 


By Stewart Harral, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 234 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewed by Frank Thomas 
Pendray and Company 

Paul Leach of the Chicago Daily News 
sat next to Herbert Hoover as the latter’s 
special train rumbled across Nevada. He 
had tried question after question on the 
reticent Hoover but had been drawing 
blanks. Then he picked a newsworthy sub- 
ject deep in Hoover's interest and stated 
something he knew to be incorrect. Hoover 
leaned over, corrected him and kept talk- 
ing for an hour. Leach got his story. 

‘This incident and many others are quoted 
by author Harral to illustrate tested tech- 
niques used in interviewing by some of 
the country’s top writers. Such anecdotes, 
sprinkled through pages of sound psycho- 
logical principles, together with case stud- 
ies, many self-helps and a lively style of 
presentation, make this book quite worth 
while. The book, five years in preparation, 
is the first devoted entirely to the strategy 
of interviewing. 

A good interviewer, according to Harral, 
must be a diplomat, psychiatrist, writer, 
salesman, quiz master, confidante, scholar, 
and an expert in human relations. Add 
that he must also have the energy of a 
Gargantua and Harral may well have de- 
scribed the PR man. 

A few tips: sell your interviewee on 
how it will benefit him; get him to talking 
naturally even if you must discuss bird call- 
ing first; don’t interrupt too much; look 
at him as though it was the most interesting 
thing you ever heard; if you must take 
notes, do it casually. 

The book also contains 136 synonyms for 
the word “said.” @ 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS 


By Charles Walter Lytle, The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 507 pp., second edi- 
tion, $7.50. 


Reviewed by Howard Stephenson 
President, Community Relations, Inc. 

This is two books in one. It is a com- 
pendium of standard forms and methods 
of industrial job analysis, evaluation and 
rating. And it also is the presentation of 
a thoughtful philosophy, set against the 
backdrop of the art of industrial engi- 
neering as developed through the past 
fifty-odd years. 

Professor Lytle has added new material 
since the 1946 edition. This is about the 
best stuff in the book, for it indicates an 
awareness of what is really going on under 
the surface in industry, a widening out 
from classic concepts—such as Taylor's “time 
study” or Gilbreth’s “motion study”—to 
emphasize the human factors in production. 

For example the author quotes E. N. 
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News in Education 


$15,000 Scholarship 
Program Set by ICS 


Sixty-four complete scholarships valued 
at more than $15,000 will be awarded by 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, to persons unable 
to attend college. 

The awards, to be made in 1954, will go 
to young men and women in the United 
States and Canada on an equitable, geo- 
graphical basis. 

Further information and rules of eligi- 
bility for sponsoring organizations and 
scholarship candidates may be obtained 
from John C. Villaume, Dean of the 
Faculty. 


Investment in People 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has published a 48-page brochure 
which documents the interdependence of 
business and education. It also gives com- 
parative facts on state school systems—en- 
rollments, expenditures, teachers’ salaries, 
sources of revenue. 

These facts and relationships provide a 
foundation for the program of work of 
any lay or professional organization con- 
cerned about education. Single copies $1.00. 


Hay as saying “the man makes the job,” 
and E. W. Ells to this effect: 

“Under our former plan if the abilities 
possessed by an individual didn’t match the 
abilities required of the job, we had to do 
a lot of juggling. Now all we do is change 
the duties and responsibilities of the job 
to whatever degree is necessary to suit the 
ability requirements.” 

To be sure there are mechanistic limita- 
tions here, and even Professor Lytle dis- 
avows this approach for “ordinary” jobs. 
But what an advance it does indicate from 
the 1920’s, when factory work was some- 
times measured so strictly by Bedeaux units 
that wide and bitter protest arose that 
workers were being considered as mere cogs 
in a rigid industrial wheel. 

Public relations people take an increas- 
ing part nowadays in interpreting man- 
agement to workers and vice versa. In- 
centive plans, suggestion systems, merit 
rating, and other devices for dispensing 
justice via the paycheck depend for suc- 
cess on the state of mind or attitude of 
the recipients. 

Persuading the employes to adopt an 
attitude is only one half of the public re- 
lations job. Observing the results of this 
persuasion and accurately reporting them 
back to management is the other. In order 
to perform either function well, the PR 
worker whose “public” is the employes 
should be acquainted with current as well 
as traditional points of view of manage- 
ment toward the working force. 

Times have changed since World War 
II, and the new edition reflects these 
changes. Considerable insight into advanced 
management thinking is offered in “Job 
Evaluation Methods.” @ 


College Business Exchange 
Progressing Rapidly 

In his recent report covering the Fellow. 
ships in Business Program, which was inay- 
gurated in 1948 by The Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc., President Leonard 
E. Read said that the College-Business Fx. 
change Program had proved very worth. 
while. 

In 1948, six business firms at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Read invited nine visiting pro- 
fessors from seven different colleges to meet 
with them for six weeks. This year 72 
firms have made it possible for 123 Fellows 
from 91 colleges to see, during a six weeks 
period, the internal workings of a going 
business. Since its inception, nearly 400 
professors from more than 200 colleges and 
universities have participated in the pro- 
gram. 

The program permits the professor to 
see at first hand the actual day-to-day opera- 
tions of a business, and the management 
of the firm he visits has an opportunity to 
see its own ideas and policies carried back 
to students. 

Inquiries about the 1955 College-Business 
Exchange Program are welcomed from both 
business officials and professors who are in- 
terested in this closer relationship of busi- 
ness with the classroom. Copies of a study 
covering the reactions of the visiting pro- 
fessors during 1953 are available from the 
Foundation free. 


Graphic Arts at Columbia 


Columbia University will offer a_ series 
of courses in Graphic Arts this fall and 
spring which are available to both ma- 
triculated and non-matriculated students. 
Classes will include various sessions deal- 
ing with printing, engraving, color, book 
and magazine design and production, ad- 
vertising and creative design. 

Registration, September 
begin September 23. 


17-22. Classes 


Western Reserve Offers 
Journalism Telecourse 


A college credit course in journalism 
will be offered this fall on television by 
Western Reserve University. “The People 
and the Press” will be telecast on station 
WNEWS beginning September 20. Stu- 
dents will have contact with the instructor 
through correspondence and telephone, and 
a telecourse study guide will be furnished 
students taking the course for credit. Text- 
book for the course is “The News in Amer- 
ica,” by Frank Luther Mott. 

This marks the fourth year of the tele- 
course series at Western Reserve. Thus far 
the university has offered fifteen regular 
college credit courses and enrolled more 
than 1,500 students in all parts of northern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to its registered class audience, an esti- 
mated 25,000 people in the area are daily 
viewers. 


Public Relations Journal 
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THE NEED TO INTERPRET OUR FREEDOMS— (Continued from page 4) 


some cases teachers have been allowed 
to propagandize in classrooms. Some 


colleges have been willing to compromise 
principles for money. Because the col- 
leges, just as has business, in its turn, 
have been reluctant to define and ac- 
cept responsibilities as well as liberties, 
the occasional and flagrant misuse of 
academic freedom has aroused distrust of 
the principles for which the colleges 
basically must forever stand. 

The educator, also, must recognize 
that he no longer lives in a special 
sanctuary, in cléisters, if you will. He 
must cease to use the phrase “town 
and gown” as though it implied that 
the “gown” had special intellectual privi- 
leges denied to those outside the campus 
walls. Others, too, are champion of 
the right to think. The educator is 
guilty of bad public relations in using 
the term “academic freedom,” as though 
it were a special privilege of freedom 
reserved to those in academic work. 

William Kostka, Denver advertising 
and public relations executive, ran head 
on into this problem at a recent public 
relations meeting at Knox College. He 
expressed the view that the term “aca- 
demic freedom” is a trigger word. It 
sets off feelings of resentment and sus- 
picion on the part of the businessman. 
He suggested that we replace the term 
with another, “intellectual freedom,” a 
kind of freedom open to everyone. 

His conclusion offers us a clue. Per- 
haps the educator must speak for a 
common freedom,.not “academic free- 
dom.” Perhaps the businessman must 
speak for the common freedom, not for a 
special kind which he calls “private en- 
terprise.” Both must grant to others also 
the priviléges of exercising these rights. 
Both must speak for the principle of self- 
determination, for the right to resist 
change, but also for the right to advocate 
change—any change, no matter how new, 
startling or unpopular it may be, so 
long as that change is sought within 
the framework of our democratic gov- 
tmmental processes. If each group does 
hot speak for these rights for all, each 
contributes to the coming of that day 
when it will lose these rights for itself. 

After all, we still feel that we have 
retained what we call “The American 
Way” while we fought the battle of the 
graduated income tax, health laws, social 
security and female suffrage. Each of 
these was opposed as inimical to the 
American way of life when it was first 
Proposed by the “liberals” of yesterday 
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who today seem conservative in com- 
parison with some of our present social 
philosophers. 

We face a public relations problem 
which is a picture of confusion—a con- 
fusion of attitudes, a confusion of knowl- 
edge, a confusion of words, and a con- 
fusion of objectives. 


What PR can do 


So far I have been trying to define our 
public relations problem because, after 
all the evidence to the contrary is in, 
the suspicion and mistrust still exist. 

If this is our problem, what are we, 
as public relations counselors, going to 
do about it? 

First, of course, we have to decide 
whether or not it is possible to do those 
things which must be done before we 
can approach a solution. We must de- 
cide if it is possible to interpret the 
principles of academic freedom, and the 
objectives of a liberal education, to 
businessmen in terms which they will 
understand and endorse. Then we must 
decide if it is possible to interpret to 
educators what businessmen call private 
enterprise in terms which educators will 
understand and endorse. 

Well, if we cannot, who can? 

As a matter of fact, perhaps the whole 
problem is partly our fault. It should 
have been solved years ago. I should 
like to think that much of it would not 
have happened if public relations were 
an older profession. We are late comers 
to the college and business scene. I 
should like to think now that public 
relations men and women are reaching 
professional maturity, that the problem 
is well on the way to solution through 
their efforts. 

One of our boasts has been that we 
are “interpreters.” If the major prob- 
lem is interpretation, who are better 
fitted to solve it than we who are prac- 
titioners in the profession of public re- 
lations? We are members of a_ profes- 
sion whose greatest boast is that it can 
remain objective, that it stands slightly 
apart from the day-to-day pressures and 
intense local problems which may sway 
judgment. We say we are dedicated to 
the belief that truth is the best defense, 
that honesty is the best public relations 
policy, that we are the consciences of 
our clients. If we are these things, then 
we are the persons to solve this particu- 
lar public relations problem through 
our own efforts and not merely by ad- 
vising others how to solve it. 


If we can’t solve this problem by in- 
dividual effort, then let us do it by 
group effort. If we find that it cannot be 
done, or if we cannot do it, if business- 
men still are suspicious of “academic 
freedom” and teachers still don’t under- 
stand what business means by “private 
enterprise” then we might as well recon- 
cile ourselves to a gradual and continu- ° 
ing loss of freedom in both areas. The 
country will be the poorer for the loss. 

I refuse to be so reconciled. I think 
we can maintain our freedoms. 


One answer lies in better cooperation 
and understanding between the men and 
women in industry and in education who 
are responsible for interpreting the at- 
titudes and opinions of others to their 
own clients. 

We in public relations can be a bridge 
for understanding. 

I’m sure you know what this means, 
however: 

It means that we must be more than 
public relations technicians. It means 
that public relations men in business and 
industry must have a professional under- 
standing of business and industry and 
have won respect in the ranks of manage- 
ment before they can be effective in solv- 
ing this problem. 

It means that we in public relations in 
higher education must think also as 
educators, and possess adequate pro- 
fessional training and experience in ed- 
ucation before we can be effective in 
solving this problem. 

It means that in addition to talking 
together as colleagues in public relations, 
we must talk together at the same time 
as businessmen and educators. 

Then let us define private enterprise 
and let’s define academic freedom in 
simple terms. Let us talk with each 
other about these definitions until we 
are sure that those who represent busi- 
ness understand what is being said by 
those who represent education, and that 
those of us who represent education 
understand what is being said by those 
who represent business. Let us rework 
these definitions until we are sure that 
they are phrased in terms which are 
understood and will be accepted by 
both businessmen and educators. And 
then let us everlastingly interpret these 
principles to business and education, 
and win understanding and support, 
each for the other. 

Freedom is everybody's job. That's 
our challenge. e e 
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Public Relations 
has a THIRD 
Dimension, too! 


... and from many years’ ex- 
perience in the field of visual 
public relations, BURDICK- 
ROWLAND ASSOCIATES, 
INC., can help you, and your 
client or your firm capitalize 
on the magic of the third di- 
mension . . . we have helped 
and are now helping many 
counsellors and firms in the 
fields of industrial relations, 
employee relations, investor 
relations, customer relations, 
community relations and pub- 
lic relations. 


Check List of 
Visual PR 


Anniversaries 
Annual Meetings 
Expositions 

Sales Meetings 
Sales Training 
Reception Rooms 
Open Houses 
Skits & Shows 
Vehiculars 
Itinerants 
Exhibits 

Window Displays 
Merchandisers 
Cavalcades 
Museums 
Point-of-Purchase 
Symbols 

Trade Marks 


Dioramas 


May we show you what we 
have done . . . and can do for 
your firm or client? 


BURDICK-ROWLAND 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
104 E. 40th Street New York City 
Murray Hill 5-7583 


PR Service Guide... 


NOW YOU CAN PHOTOCOPY 
HALFTONES TOO 


A pioneer in the photocopying field has 
perfected a new machine for office repro- 
duction work that produces immediate, dry 
copies of any typed, printed, written or 
drawn material. Because it also registers 
halftones, PR people and ad agencies will 
find it useful. The unit is noiseless and 
occupies litthe more space than an ordinary 
typewriter. Complete process requires less 
than 45 seconds. SG-101. 


ALL-MEDIA EVALUATION STUDY 


A national radio and TV magazine, deal- 
ing with sponsored shows, has published in 
a bound volume a series of articles repre- 
senting a 22-month study, including hun- 
dreds of interviews and surveys. Twelve ad 
experts plus dozen of agencymen, advertis- 
ers, media researchers, psychologists, broad- 
casters and others contributed to the series. 
An excellent reference book. SG-102. 


THE NEWSMAN SPEAKS 
TO PUBLICISTS 


A working newsman speaks out to the 
publicists, in a friendly but penetrating 
fashion, about the habits that get in the 
editor’s hair or irritate the hard-working 
reporter. “From the Other Side of the 
Fence” is a humorous account of the reac- 
tions of newsmen to publicity methods that 
should interest business firms and agencies 
in distributing it among their staffs. 


SG-103. 


SHOW PROMOTIONS 


If you are interested in making your show 
bigger and better, here’s a staff of specialists 
to help you. Each campaign is tailored to 
fit the specific needs of the sponsor, the ex- 
hibitors and their products, the visitors and 
the allowable promotion budget. SG-104, 


HOUSE MAGAZINE DIRECTORY 


In 274 illustrated pages, this house maga- 
zine directory gives complete editorial detail 
on more than 3,000 of the nation’s leading 
company publications. SG-105. 


For information as to source of an 
equipment or service listed in this 
section, write to SERVICE GUIDE, 
Public Relations Journal, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36. Indicate item 
or items in which you are interested 
by referring to guide number. 


ARE CANADIANS REALLY? 


Here is an entertaining and informatie 
little booklet which explodes a number of 
misconceptions commonly held in the 
United States concerning Canada and Cana. 
dians. The booklet was prepared in the U, §, 
to provide a firm foundation for cordial 
relations and understanding between these 
two countries who are so important to each 
other. PR people looking for a guide on 
how to handle a serious subject with humor 
would do well to study it. SG-106, 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
ON HEADLINE DESIGN 


Here’s a new handbook on_ publication 
layout that contains hundreds of practical 
and imaginative techniques to make your 
headlines do a more potent selling job. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, 96 pages. An excellent 
guide for publishers, editors, layout men 
and teachers of journalism. SG-107, 


PREPARE YOUR OWN 
FILMSTRIPS 


“How to Prepare Your Material for Your 
Own Filmstrips” is the subject of an in- 
formative little brochure offered free to in- 
dustrial firms and service organizations, It 
is specially designed for concerns located 
outside the larger metropolitan areas which 
do not have immediate access to filmstrip 
producers, photo-studios and processing labs. 


SG-108. 


SEND RELEASES 
VIA TELETYPESETTER 


Teletypesetter tape is used by more than 
1,000 newspapers to set type in their line 
casting machines. Wire services send their 
reports to newspapers in this form. Syndi- 
cates use it for features. The manufacturer 
has facilities for preparing your releases in 
tape form—any number from 50 to 1,000- 
and mailing them immediately to newspa 
pers, thus multiplying chances of public 


tion. SG-109. 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


A national distributor of 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures has just published its 40th 
annual film catalog, “Selected Motion Pic 
tures.” More than 1,400 free-loan and rental 
films, available to clubs, schools, industrial 
plants, television stations and communily 
organizations, are described. SG-1010. 
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PR Service Guide... 


THINKUBATOR OF IDEAS 


. THINKUBATOR 


“Thinkubator of Ideas” is an aptly titled 
brochure issued by a new art service organi- 
ation known as The Art Coop. The organi- 
ation offers a complete service from idea 
visualization to typography and finished art 
for reproduction. The unusual brochure 
features the verbal and visual flair of the 


organization. SG-1011. 


HUMAN RELATIONS CHECK LIST 


Now supervisors in business, industry and 
government can check their own H.R.Q.— 
Human Relations Quotient. A 20-question 
slf-quiz for supervisors has been developed 
by an organization of personnel develop- 
ment specialists. As a public service to pro- 
mote better human relations, copies are 
offered at no cost to business and industry 
for testing their supervisory personnel. 


$6-1012. 


"THIS IS YOUR AGENCY" 


A booklet prepared recently by a well- 
known agency to welcome new employes 
serves not only as a guide to newcomers but 
areminder for oldtimers in the trade. Ex- 
cellent for educational institutions looking 
for information on how ad agencies oper- 
ate. Available also to other interested people. 


86-1013. 


THE SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW 


Asa sequel to the booklet on how to write 
letters of application—“Your Letter Is You” 
~a college women’s advisory center has just 
published an excellent booklet dealing with 
the job interview, “On Stage.” Well written, 
humorously illustrated. SG-1014. 


CONVENTION REMINDERS 


_A sparkling seal on your outgoing mail 
Sa constant convention reminder. An ad- 
Vettising specialties manufacturer offers at- 
tractive seals in glowing colors, tailor-made 
\ your specifications. SG-1015. 
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LINE ENGRAVINGS 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


A national photo supply company has de- 
veloped a new technique for converting a 
continuous tone image into a line drawing. 
The new process will turn any photograph 
into what appears to be a steel engraving, 
an interesting technique to produce variety 
in publications or ads. The booklet describ- 
ing the process is free. SG-1016. 


MOTOR FREIGHT PIX 
FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


A photographic aid for the selection of 
illustrations by editors, writers and adver- 
tisers has been published by a West Coast 
motor freight carrier. The 16-page booklet 
reproduces pictures of highways, highway 
safety, transportation, trucking, truck driv- 
ers and related subjects available from the 
company’s photographic library free of 


charge. SG-1017. 


BASIC MARKETING CHART 


The 10th annual edition of “A Basic Mar- 
keting Chart of the United States,” a com- 
pilation of workable data by states and 
geographic divisions designed to facilitate 
analyses of current business conditions and 
trends, has been released by a leading re- 
search organization. Contains information 
about population, income, retail sales, etc. 


SG-1018. 


FILM ADVISORY SERVICE 


The demand for good films suitable for 
TV far outstrips the present supply. But the 
demand could be met more easily if Ameri- 
can business and industry would review the 
films now collecting dust on shelves or 
being shown to small, limited groups. Fre- 
quently only minor editing is necessary to 
make a film completely acceptable to TV. 
A leading film producer, specialists in dis- 
tribution, will review your films free of 
charge and advise you as to possible TV use. 


SG-1019. 


“FREEDOM TO LEARN" 


An excellent 16 mm. motion picture show- 
ing the importance to our country of the 
freedom to learn. Produced by a group of 
national educational associations. In color 
or black and white. Cleared for TV. Run- 

7 SG-1020. 


ning time 27/2 min. 


DAY AND DATE CALCULATOR 


Do you know what day of the week July 
4, 1902 was? All the answers as to the day 
of the week in any year during the past 
hundred years can be found in the “Cen- 
turion” day and date calculator and perpet- 
ual calendar. A lithographed pocket-sized 
folder. SG-1021. 


UANTITY 


PHOTOS! 


8 x 10's as low as 6¢. Postcards as low as 2¢. 
Write for samples and complete price 
list on all sizes and quantities. 


KIER PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept PRJ 1265 W. 2nd St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm papers and consumer maga- 
zines can keep you posted on what's 
going on. The 2,850 publications we 
read are listed in the 224-page 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker in 99 
market groups. New 1954 Edition. 
Ask for free copy of Booklet No. 55 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 
Order Bacon's Publicity Checker on Approval 
Price $6.00 — it will soon save its cost. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


JOIN THESE NOW USING 


American Airlines 
American Aviation Pub. 
American Hosp. Supply 


Louisville Courier- 
Journal 
Louisville Times 


Corp. Medill School of Jim. 
American Trucking (alumni) 

Industry Minneapolis Star and 
Balfour and Company Tribune 


Broadcasting * Telecasting NBC 

Chicago Daily News New York Life Ins. Co. 
Chicago Sun-Times New York Mirror 
Christian Science Monitor Oil Industry Information 
Collier's Committee 

Columbia University Press Ovid Bell Press 

Cook. Co. Surb. Pub. | Pan American Coffee 


Assn. Bureau 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies Progressive Cafeterias 
Delta-Chicago & Southern Santa Fe Railway 
Des Moines Register and Scripps-Howard News- 
Tribune papers 
Don Clark Publications © Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Doubleday & Company Inc. 
Dow Jones and Company Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Eastern Airlines Standard Oil Company 
Eastern Railroad (New Jersey) 
Presidents Conference St. Louis Globe- 
Editor & Publisher Democrat 
Electro-Motive Div. Trans World Airways 
(G.M.) United States Brewers 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Foundatien 
Gannett Newspapers Von Hoffman Press 
General Motors Waldron Press 


Hilton Hotels 
Johns-Manville Corp. The Wall Street Journal 


Knight Newspapers 
Liberty Photo Engraving “WV Loutsvitte 
Lloyd Hollister WMAQ-Chicago 


Publications WMT-Cedar Rapids 
Look Zenith 
Write for rate card and information today! 
The QUILL, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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EMBEZZLEMENT SAFEGUARDS 


Practical methods of combatting embez- 
zlement are described in a booklet written 
by Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A., nationally 
known authority on employe fraud preven- 
tion. The 29-page publication entitled “Em- 
bezzlement Controls for Business Enter- 


prises” is free. SG-1022. 


KEEP AMERICA GREEN 


American Forest Products Industries has 
prepared a booklet listing feature stories, 
forestry photographs, cartoons, charts and 
slogans. Available in mats. SG-1026. 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
; World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
“A by-word for news 

for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-2287 


YOUR PHOTO 
ON STAMPS 


Ask National about this 

unique, inexpensive 

way of personalizing 

your calling cards, di- 

rect mail pieces, public 


ence, products. Samples 
and details without ob- 
(Actual Size) ligation, 


NATIONAL PHOTOSTAMP CO. 
Dept. PR-49, 309 New York Ave., B’klyn 13, N. Y. 


3 REGIONAL OFFICES 
UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP 
MEAN 
EXCLUSIVE, NATIONAL 
GRASS ROOTS COVERAGE 
ONLY from 


UCE LIPPING 
7-2096 


“BuREAU 
157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-4299 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


Publicity Releases 
Not Used? 


Over 4000 daily and weekly papers 
have sent us signed requests for 
matted editorial material. 
Originators of the complete pack- 
age distribution service to news- 
papers and radio stations since 
1941. 

Write or phone for complete in- 
formation — no obligation. 


Special Correspondents, Inc. 
230 E. Ohio St. DElaware 7-1065 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


FILM GUIDES 


‘Two comprehensive guides are now avail- 
able to films in human relations and eco- 
nomic education, containing an evaluation 
of each film listed and suggesting areas of 
usefulness. The 96-page “Guide to Films 
in Human Relations” lists nearly 200 films. 
The 50-page “Guide to Films in Economic 
Education” lists 140. SG-1023,. 


PHOTOSENSITIVE ALUMINUM, 
STANDARD DARKROOM METHODS 


Photosensitive, anodized aluminum sheets, 
designed for photographic reproduction by 
standard darkroom methods, have now been 
perfected. Useful in producing such things 
as name plates, wiring diagrams, instruc- 
tions, instrument and_ slide rule scales, 
and other products where resistance to 
abrasives is vital. Many unusual color pos- 


sibilities. SG-1024. 


WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME? 


The skeptical worker who wants to know 
what he stands to gain from working safely 
will get a ready answer from this new em- 
ploye training booklet, “What’s in It for 
Me?” The 16-page booklet shows that every- 
one—the employer, the public and_ the 
worker—gains from a good safety program. 
Humorously illustrated in color. SG-1025. 


WATER-RESISTANT TAPE 


A new water-resistant, high-strength seal- 
ing tape for cartons, paper tube ends and 
bulky releases is now on the market. The 
rubber type pressure-sensitive adhesive, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, assures quick 
sticking and extra tight sealing. SG-1027. 


NEW MOVIE TELLS 
STORY OF BUILDING 


The fabulous story of the bold men whose 
bold ideas led to the marvels of modern 
construction is told in “The Builders,” a 
new full-color, sound motion picture re- 
leased recently by a trade association. Non- 
technical in nature and designed for general 
audiences throughout the country, the film 
features a professional cast headed by 
Broadway and TV performer John Seymour. 


SG-1028. 


STORY OF ANTHRACITE 


“Black Diamonds” is a new 16 mm. color 
film produced for free distribution to civic 
clubs, local groups, schools, colleges, and 
TV. Filmed in cooperation with geologists 
and fuel technicians of the Pennsylvania 
State University’s College of Mineral Indus- 
tries, the 27-minute story portrays the origin 
and history of anthracite; the mining, proc- 
essing and distribution of the fuel, and for 
the first time on film, the newest develop- 
ments in automatic hard coal heating sys- 
tems. It also tells a story of the northeastern 
seaboard, which contains the anthracite 
producing and principal marketing area. 
SG-1029. 


SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICANS ABROAD 


One of the problems often encountered 
when an organization sends employes abroad 
to live is the education of children. In some 
countries there are no schools adequate for 
American children. In other instances where 
there are good schools, parents prefer to 
have their children taught in English and 
by American methods. A non-profit school 
has been teaching youngsters abroad (and 
shut-ins here in the U. 8.) by correspond- 
ence for over 50 years. Courses run from 
kindergarten through the first year of high 
school. SG-1030. 


HOME TESTING INSTITUTE 
CASE HISTORY BOOKLET 


Home Testing Instituie, independent mar- 
ket research firm that does product testing 
and makes consumer surveys through a na- 
tional consumer panel of 12,000 families, has 
published a booklet describing recent case 
histories of product tests and consumer sur- 
veys of interest to all who are interested in 
the consumer acceptance of the products 


they sell. SG-1031. 


OFFICE GIRLS NEWSLETTER 


“Just Between Office Girls” is a 4-page 
monthly publication to help the office 
worker think more subjectively about her 
job, make herself a more valuable and 
thoughtful person to have around. It is 
especially prepared by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Practice to be made available by man- 
agement to office personnel. In addition the 
Bureau can supply fifty different 3-D dis- 
play posters with clever gimmicks attached 
to cover subjects such as courtesy, quality, 
clock-watching, gossip, change of address, 
etc. SG-1032. 


JET PROPULSION 
AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Two new movies—“ABC of Jet Propul- 
sion” and “Passing Fancy”—have been added 
by a leading motor company to its library 
of about 60 non-commercial movies. One 18- 
minute color film explains the basic prind- 
ples of jet engines, gas turbines and rockets 
with full animation techniques. A 13-min- 


ute black-and-white movie on highway 
safety dramatizes safe passing through 
thinking ahead. Both films have been 


cleared for TV. SG-1033. 


NON-TECHNICAL DATA 
ON TV ANTENNAS 


Over 500,000 copies of a 16-page booklet 
on antennas have already been distributed 
by an antenna development laboratory, and 
a second printing is now on the press. The 
booklet, entitled “Your TV Antenna & 
Showing,” describes in non-technical terms 
how an antenna works and why different 
antennas are necessary for optimum TV 


reception. SG-1034. 
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Her water color painting entitled ‘'Fireworks"’ 
won best-of-show honors for 11-year-old Beverly 
Moore in the 1954 ‘Small Fry Art Exhibit'' 
sponsored by Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
fond public relations consultants, for children of 
agency personnel. Edwin L. Andrew, executive 
vice president and creative director of the agen- 
ty, is shown presenting the award. Beverly is 
the daughter of Kenneth E. Moore, a vice presi- 
dent of the firm. 


New Organization 
Researches for Writers 


A group of trained researchers recently 
poled their experience to form Writcrs 
Research, with headquarters at 327 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 

According to the directors, Writers Re- 
search is geared to dig up background ma- 
terial on any subject — ranging from what 
happened to the Age of Chivalry to a 
history of the Alaskan elections, from the 
sory of the life and death of Aimee Semple 
McPherson to the sales of juvenile wheel 
goods. 
Actual and prospective clients include 
magazines, publishing houses, public rela- 
tions and advertising agencies, radio and 
TV networks, and the free-lance writer 
with one too many jobs. 

Staff members of Writers Research were 
formerly with the Harvard Business School, 
McCall’s, United Press, Woman’s Day, 
Teachers College (Columbia) , Time. 


Editor & Publisher 
Adds New Section 


The newspaper trade weekly, Editor & 
Publisher, has added a new section to 
be known as “PR Roundup.” The editor 
8 interested in articles on PR campaigns 
and activities related to newspapers, with 
phasis on PR support of advertising 
amd the place of PR advertising in cam- 
paigns. He is also interested in news of 
publicity and PR executives who have had 
‘eWspaper backgrounds. Address material 
Robert B. McIntyre, Editor & Publisher, 
Times Tower, 1475 Broadway, New York 36. 


September, 1954 


Associated Release Service 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Georgeson & Co. 


John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc. 


New York Telephone Company 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
Photography for Industry 


If you, your company, or your clients want to take 
advantage of this excellent opportunity to reach the 


public relations market, 


Full details, rates, floor plans available from 
The Public Relations Society of America 


Woodrow G. Gatehouse, Business Manager 


2 West 46 Street, 


At the 7th Annual National PR Conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Nov. 29, 30 - Dec. | 


YOU WILL SEE these exhibitors .. . 


RKO-Pathe, Inc. 

Scripts by Oeveste Granducci 
Sound Masters, Inc. 

Tele-Q Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 

The Jam Handy Organization 
Time Magazine 

Trans World Airlines 

United World Films, Inc. 
Wilding Picture Productions Inc. 


now is the time to act. 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Approximately 20% 
SAVINGS on 48 lbs. 
* Larger savings on 
1,000 lbs. or more. 
* 1 lb. to 5 lb. Assortments. 
* Christmas wrapped. 
* Individual mailing service. 


The “always welcome” 


business gift 


... that goes home to the family! 


Russell Stover 


CANDIES 
a The families of 
your customers 
and employees 

will enjoy your 
way of saying 
“Merry Christmas.” 


This year you'll 
find real pleasure 
in giving the finest, 
freshest candies 
you can buy. 


Stover Candies 
1206 Main St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Please send your color folder showing candy 
assortments and quantity prices. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
, CITY. ZONE STATE 
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This is a column about things that interest 
PR people. Some important, some whimsi- 
cal, some of passing interest, some of sig- 
nificance. The writer’s blasts and kudos are 
not necessarily those of the JOURNAL Publi- 
cations Board. 


parens 


THE VALUE OF lay magazines as a force 
in education is effectively demonstrated in 
the first quarter (April, 1954) report of the 
Educational Research Service, a subscriber 
publication of the American Association of 
School Administrators and Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association 
(1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; single copies, 50¢) . Eighty-one articles 
appearing during the first three months of 
1954 in popular magazines are summarized 
or otherwise noted. Magazines not only de- 
velop opinion regarding educational needs 
and methods—but they frequently run as 
much as two years ahead of printed text- 
books as sources of teaching material and 
information. 


parens 


STANLEY MARCUS, the Dallas depart- 
ment store leader, thought so highly of the 
speech Union Oil of California’s president 
Reese H. Taylor made to Houston’s Second 
PR conference on “How to Identify a Pub- 
lic Relations Expert” that he had copies 
reproduced and distributed to his key store 
executives, urging them to read it. 


parens 


READING RACK material with “you” in- 
terest of employes in mind, and not too 
much “sugar-coated way of life” pap, always 
catches our eye. We like the current series 
on “Fathers of Industries” being prepared 
by Mercer Publishing Company, New York. 
Planned to run forty titles, the well illus- 
trated, easily read 12-page booklets have 
presented Edwin Drake for petroleum; 
Watt for steam; Arkwright, father of the 
industrial revolution—will eventually range 
to Benz for automobiles and Rembrandt 
Peale for manufactured gas. 


parens 


DUPONT HAS MAILED its stockholders 
a new 16-page booklet, produced in color 
and Life-type black-and-white picture treat- 
ment, titled “The many uses for DuPont 
products cover a wide range of human 
needs.” Chemicals for shelter, health, com- 
munications, food, clothing, transportation 
and recreation are dramatically presented 
in terms of people’s everyday needs and 
desires. Excellent stockholder identification 
guide. 


parens 


ONE OF THE most unusual corporate his- 
tories we’ve seen to date is the 60-page 
special issue of “Life at Tung-Sol” prepared 


*Short for “‘parentheses,” used by typists and 
proofreaders. 
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KETCHUM, INC. 


Public Relations Counsellors 
To Corporations and Associations 
Since 1919 


Pittsbugh Now York 


Ca 


Burns W. Lee Associates 
Public Relations Counsella's 


SERVING INDUSTRIAL- 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 

NATIONALLY, 
REGIONALLY ‘= 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


for the 50th anniversary of Tung-Sol Elec- 
tric Inc. (95 Eighth Ave., Newark, N. J.) — 
Life size and style, written in a friendly, 
informal manner with plenty of interesting 
pictures. 


parens 


CHALK UP two swell ones for the U. S. 
Chamber! Case histories you should know 
about are “A Report on The Steel Improve- 
ment and Forge Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio,” and “A Report on The Standard 
Register Company of Dayton, Ohio.” Both 
manuals, at 50¢ each, published in the 
“Effective Employe and Community Rela- 
tions” series, are available from Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


parens 


FREQUENTLY OVERLOOKED DEPT: 
When Motorola introduced its colored TV 
developments to the press in New York 
recently, PR director Allen Center. had a 
personal memo at each luncheon plate tell- 
ing which company officials would speak, 
when guests would have a chance to fire 
questions, and the time of adjournment 
(2 p.m. promised). Result: a fast-moving 
schedule from President Galvin right down 
to the last electronic tube, with the ad- 
journment promise kept. Grateful scribes 
used the backs of memos for copy paper. 
Motorola demonstrated color on twin sets 
via closed circuit during luncheon, plans 
to make and sell 25,000 color sets during 
balance of ’54. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY | 


BERTRAND W. HALi & Co, 
41 EAST 420 ST. NEW YORK 17. N. y, 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-1980 


ANA Extends 
Rate Card Service 


Nearly 900 U. S. newspapers have now 
supplied the Association of National 
Advertisers with their local rate cards 
which ANA offers as a service to assist 
advertisers in checking dealer invoices 
for cooperative advertising charges. 

The 879 up-to-date local rate cards 
are reproduced on looseleaf binders and 
offered to ANA member companies ona 
partial cost defraying basis of $15 for 
each set on a calendar year basis and 
are kept up to date annually. The set 
of cards is available to cooperating news 
papers for $25 and to all other non-ANA 
members for a charge of $50. 

The rate card service has gained the 
participation of U. S. dailies largely 
through work done by the NAEA which 
convinced its member-newspapers that it 
was to their own advantage to supply 
their local rate cards. 
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Coming events in PR 


—_ 


September 24, 1954—Middle Atlantic Public 
Relations Conference, sponsored by Wash- 
ington Chapter, PRSA, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


september 27-29, 1954—Fall Personnel Con- 
ference, American Management Associa- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York. 


September 30, October 1-2, 1954—Annual 
Workshop and Clinic, Florida Public Rela- 
tions Association, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


October 1, 1954-1954 Minnesota Public Re- 
lations Forum, University of Minnesota, 
Minn. 


October 12-13, 1954—Second Annual Dixie 
Public Relations Conference, sponsored by 
Atlanta Chapter, PRSA, Emory University, 
Atlanta. 


October 14, 1954—St. Louis Chapter Fourth 
Regional PR Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 


October 15-16, 1954—PRSA Fall Board of 
Directors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 


October 18-22, 1954—42nd National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 

November 7-9, 1954—Fourth National Con- 
ference of the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A., Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 


November 29-30-December 1, 1954—7th An- 
nual National PR Conference, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. 


1955-8th Annual National PR Conference, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Hyatt Bearings Division of General Motors 
Corporation, located in New Jersey, has devel- 
oped a bank display that serves a two-fold pur- 
pose—it keeps the public informed as to its prod- 
uct and shows how it plays the good neighbor by 
doing its shopping in the community. Featured in 
the display are the names of eighty different local 

and merchants with which Hyatt trades. 


September, 1954 


or— Why we have beef the year round 
instead of just at roundup time 


1. Tex and Buck were two steers which 
grew up on adjoining ranches. At 
roundup time (in late summer and fall, 
when the grass began to dry up) they 
left their home on the range to go to 
the city. 


2. At the stockyards the steers were 
sized up by two kinds of buyers: (1) 
Meat packers, who estimated how 
much beef they could get out of them; 
(2) Cattle feeders, who estimated how 
much beef they could put on them. 


3. Tex, and others like him, was bought 
by a meat packer, and shortly there- 
after contributed his share of fine pot 
roasts, stews, and hamburgers. 


4. Buck, on the other hand, wasn’t so’ 
well “‘finished’”’ and was bought, along 
with some other steers, by a cattle 
feeder—a man who runs a “boarding 
house’”’ for cattle. 


5. Here Buck lives a life of ease—with 
nothing to do but eat. (Actually this 
is very useful work, because he is turn- 
ing grains and grasses that people don’t, 
or can’t, eat into extra pounds of fine 
beef that they do want.) 


6. In 3 to 6 months—after Buck has 
put on a lot of weight (200 to 450 Ibs.) 
—he will return to the stockyards. He 
will arrive at the time of year when less 
beefis coming from the cowboy country. 


7. Because farmers buy many cattle 
like ‘“‘Buck’”’ and add to their weight 
and quality, the supply of beef is 
evened out. If they didn’t, we’d have 
much less beef in the winter, spring and 
early summer—and prices of all beef 
would be much higher between one 
year’s roundup time and the next. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 


Members throughout the U. S. 
(Advertisement) 
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THE HOPPER 


Editorial Reader 


Your JourNAL editorials—the first thing 
I always read—are snappy and interesting. 
I don’t always agree with what you say in 
them but they make my mind turn over, 
and I’m sure that is their purpose. The 
sheet is tending a little more toward “trade- 
paperishness” (names, photographs, news 
notes, trade events, chit-chat, etc.) than 
I personally like but in the main is doing 
a splendid job. You know my deep in- 
terest in the development of public rela- 
tions as a profession. I hope the JOURNAL 
will make a distinguished contribution to 
the achievement of that goal. 
Rex HarLow 


Menlo Park, California 


Request From New Zealand 


I hold the position of public relations 
officer for the New Zealand Manufacturers’ 
Federation, the governing organisation for 
every branch of industry in the country. 

Unfortunately, public relations activity 
is in its infancy in this country and there 
is practically no way of gaining increased 
status by reason of membership or fellow- 
ship of a recognised society. I am, of course, 
a keen student of books written on the 
subject by American public relations ex- 
perts and I would be extremely grateful 
if you could supply me with a list of new 
publications or regular journals on the 
subject. 

I close by giving greetings to your Society 
and to its members who are probably the 
founders of one of the most interesting and 
fruitful new professions. 

G. HuGH SUMPTER 
New Zealand Manufacturers’ Federation 
95 Courtenay Place 
Wellington C. 3, New Zealand 


(Will readers send a few samples of their 
publications ?—Ed.) 


Thanks From Denmark 


After my safe return to Denmark I have 
had the opportunity to speak to several 
people about my experiences from my tour 
in the United States. A newspaper had an 
interview with me about public relations 
in your country, and I have found an 
understanding surprising even to me. Peo- 
ple seem to realize that we have forgotten 
the human side of rationalization. 

I think that we in our organization stand 
a good chance to create quite a new fea- 
ture in this field, and I am very grateful 
to you and your associates and your friends 
in the public relations field for what you 
have arranged for me. I do not doubt that 
my study in the United States will give 
benefit to my future work. 


Mocens V. RASMUSSEN 
Arbejdsgiveren 
Vester Voldgade 113 
Kobenhavn V, Denmark 


(Will readers please send Mr. Rasmussen 
publications that may be of assistance to 
a business management type of associa- 
tion developing a PR program?—Ed.) 


Stimulating Magazine 


I find the JouRNAL both interesting and 
stimulating and I commend you for its 
editorial content. 

FRANK D. Davis 
Director of Public Relations 
National Gypsum Company 
Buffalo 2, New York 


Journal Is Helpful 


I want to take this opportunity to ap- 
plaud the Public Relations JOURNAL, which 
has furnished me with many helpful point- 
ers in my public relations program here. 


J. B. ZATMAN 
Public Information Officer 
The Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 


Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


July 28, 1954 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
Sept. 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Aug. 6, 1954: 


Security 
Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.37% 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°%% Convertible Series . .. .$1.18% 


Preferred Stock, 4.50°% Convertible Series ... .$1.12Y% 
Common Stock.......... 


LOUISIANA 


Amount 
per Share 


Secretary 


PRINTED IN U.S. A. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. y, 
Rates: "'Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5. 
line minimum; "Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the l0th of month pre. 
ceding date of publication.) 


Positions Wanted 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR-—10 yrs. top ex- 
perience: editing, writing, and laying out 
external and internal house organs for ma- 
jor chemical and electronics manufacturers; 
writing news and publicity releases. Married, 
two children, 36, B.S., M.A. Prefer Eastern 
seaboard. Box H-9. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, Publicity, or Per- 
sonnel. Presently director of admissions of 
highly rated college. 5 years experience in 
all phases of college public relations, in- 
cluding promotion, publicity, personnel, 
publications, special events, and_ public 
speaking. Age 31. Married, 2 children. Ed- 
ucation BS, MS in public relations. Résumé 
and references upon request. Box G-9. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE, 38, 
heavy experience with leading corporations 
in administration, press, stockholder, com- 
munity relations, employe communication. 
Outstanding record of achievements. Box 
S-9. 


NEWSPAPERMAN — University instructor, 
32, seeks public relations career. Harvard 
BA, Columbia MA. News and features re- 
porter for New York newspaper. Stories 
bylined. Box M-9. 


EIGHT YEARS product publicity and PR 
handling national companies and_ brand 
names. Broad range excellent contacts all 
media. Good copy; workable ideas. Self 
starter. Box W-9. 


PR EXEC. Two years experience as agency 
acct. exec. BS in PR, cum laude. Sound 
experience in research, planning, organiza- 
tion, promotion, publicity, house organ edit- 
ing, production and contact. Top references. 
Desire challenging position. Will relocate. 
Age 27, married. Box B-9. 


Three cellmates in a Red prison were 
talking things over. The first factory hand 
said he was accused of “absenteeism” for 
being late to work. The second told how 
he was five minutes early for work and 
was charged with spying. The third one 
said: “I came to work on time, and they 
accused me of buying a Western watch. 
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Something 
to keep 
in mind... 


Television has made the motion picture one of the most important of 
all public relations media for your clients. 

Many MPO films are reaching ten to twenty million people over 
television at no time cost to the client. 

If you would like to have detailed information about television dis- 
tribution for your client's message, call or write MPO Productions, Inc., 
15 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York, MUrray Hill 8-7830, 
attention: Judd L. Pollock. 


MPO clients for 1954 include: 


Forp Motor COMPANY AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION 


MonSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Socony-VACUUM AMERICAN AIRLINES 


SHELL CHEMICAL U.S. 


STANDARD O1L COMPANY U.S. Navy 


( NEw Jersey ) U. S. INFORMATION SERVICE 


JoHNsON & JOHNSON New York TELEPHONE COMPANY 


CAMPBELL SouP COMPANY Goop HousEKEEPING 
H. P. Hoop & Sons Ducks UNLIMITED 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY SCOVILLE MANUFACTURING 


MPO Productions, inc. 


15 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York 
MUrray Hill 8-7830 


(Advertisement) 
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Copyright 1925, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


New ideas always take; shape within a 


small group of men whose task it is to 
spread them and get them accepted by 
the people.”? 


Emery Reves, 


The Anatomy of Peace 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43xp STREET 
NEW YORK, 36, N. Y. 
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